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PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
By LADY EVELYN COBBOLD 


“Valuable to all those interested in Islam and its practices.”—Spectator. 


* Lady 


charming, amusing.”—Sir JOHN SQuIRE 


With 19 Illustrations and Map. 


Evelyn will deserve a place of her own in the records of Arabian travel. 
in the Sunday Times. 


Interesting, 


10s. 6d. net 





THE VALLEYS 
OF THE ASSASSINS 


Travels in Unknown Persia 
By FREYA STARK 
“The book’s most entertaining quality is wit, sparkling 
dryly, ironical, gentle, expressed with the neatest and 
thriftiest economy.”—The Times. 
2nd Impression. 


THE 
OWNER GARDENER 


By SIR EDWARD ANSON, Bart. 
eminently useful book—the only book I have seen 
amateur is instructed how to dig properly 


i2s. 6d. net 


“This 


in which the 


is tull of practical hints.’—The Field. 7s. 6d. net 
9 
NATURE’S QUEST 
By FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 
wan Frontispiece and other Illustrations by Ricuarp B. 


Ocris. “Contrives to raise a multitude of extraordinarily 
fas: inating problems.”—Couniry Life. : + 7s. 6d. net 





SPARKS BENEATH THE 
ASHES 


Experiences of a London Probation Officer 
By MARY ELLISON 

“Va 

are astounding.’—Morning Post. 6s. 


MY GARDEN DIARY 


By MAUDE HAWORTH-BOOTH 
A delightful book on garden making by an ardent dis< 
of WILLIAM ROBINSON, who contributes a Preface. 
With 21 Illustrations and a Chart for Herbaceous 
Borders. 7s. 6d. net 


WISDOM IN THE WILD 


By DOUGLAS GORDON 
“ Delightful reading. 
tion 1 commend to everybody.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


t1luable and fascinating, some of Mrs. Ellison’s stories 


net 


iple 


The wealth of fascinating informa- 
"—S:r Joun Squire in the 
7s. 6d. net 





THE ARMY & NAVY CLUB 1837-1933 
By CAPT. C. W. FIREBRACE, F.S.A. 


“ A book which every member of the Rag will wish to possess..—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. 


Illustrated. 


12s. 


net 





New 7/6 Fiction 





PELICANS 
IN THE SKY 


By HAROLD BALDWIN 


A vivid, exciting and dramatic first novel of life in the 
hostile backwe oods of ‘Can: ida, by one who has wrestled 
With it, lives in it, loves it, and writes of what he knows. 





CHILDREN 
OF THE HILLS 


By ALLAN GOVAN 
Scottish family life in the 
gripping subtlety of 


Ayrshire hills, 
characterisation, 


The saga of 
written with a 
A first novel. 





KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 
THREE MEN AND DIANA 


Diana was unlucky in love. 


reward and her happiness was assured. 


50 ALBEMARLE ST., 


Fate rebuffed her agai 


had its 


eventually 


and again; but courage 


LONDON, W.1 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties | 1/6 per tine | For Sale or To Let 


























A. T. UNDERWOOD, |i; 


The most Central Office For 


| | 

| } 

| | 

| 

SURREY & SUSSEX | | 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES | { 
Estate. Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (Phone: } 

Crawley 328.) 





ESHER 


In a quiet leafy avenue, opposite the cricket ground, 





close shops, and. Green Line... 10 minutes.station. | 
NE OF THE SMALLER HOUSES IN ESHER ' 
PARK. Dining 17 ft., drawing 18 ft., study, cloaks, { 


6 bed, dress, lavatory basins ; central heating ; garage. } 
4 acre. £2,300. 


W. J. BELL, F.S.1I., ESHER, TEL. 12. 

















JILTSHIRE (Corsham).—Let or Sell, pleasant 2 : Seana vin 
peaceful residence ; Two reception, four bedrooms Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 
two attics, bathroom; electric, m&in drainage. Close 


racecar wees | L~FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


London Road, Chippenham. 


ois ane) a Probably the t beautiful 
FLATS IN GARDEN adjoining PUTNEY HEATH auuume a eae 








4 | 
GUESSENS COURT: good }Plats, overlooking | |} COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
beautiful gardens, 30 minutes Kiag’s Cross, £5 10s. | INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
month, 25s. 6d. weekly. 3-rooms and kitchenette. ||| WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
Inexpensive restaurant. Golf, tennis, town attractions | ]} BE AVAILABLE. 
and delightful open country close by. Other houses 
20s. week to £125 pa, or £335-£2,300. BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY, OPENING ON FIEL D S 
Guide from j 
S. P. HOWARD | INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
Rees: he 2 GARAGES AVAILABLE. SW 10, 
Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. | CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, Phone: Putney 2166 





| Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 














SONNING, BERKS 
(Adjoining Golf Course.) — ile EE ee a -—~ 
READING 3 MILES. LONDON 35 MILES. ome = Or mane ae ag ee Se 
Professional Man, transferring Practice, has given 
instructions to dispose of his Medium Country Residence Py 
erected by architect in 1932, on site chosen by owner. Do you wish to buy, sell, HOUSES 
Detail: 2 Reception Rooms and Study, 6 Bedrooms, 
Nursery ; offices on model lines. All with first-class 
appointments and on latest labour-saving principles, or let a good-class 
Garden and grounds of 1} acres; tennis lawn, garage; 








In pretty situation, high and healthy, gravel soil, near 


Southern Railway Station. Electric trains to London 











electricity, gas, main water. m every twenty minutes in half an hour. 
Rating Assessment, £88. Schedule “* A” £88 5s. house propet ty 
FREEHOLD £3,500 ‘ > £1,450 
Man’s Cottage available nearby (if required) at £525. > 5 
Further particulars, photographs and order to view. EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT 
eecace gpe ‘ XCE NALL ILL A 
HENRY F. DUNSTER, F.S.I. AND TASTEFULLY FINISHED 
24 KING'S ROAD, READING, Then why not announce the fact siiieciianien: weal i wicstiede 
O LET immediately, unfurnished, Richard Hughes's | tO the many thousands of readers TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, 
10use in yyd Square, . Regency period, 
comfortable, south aspect, quiet. Uncommonly low! who see this feature each week ? FOUR BED ROOMS, «ce. 
rent. Excellent landlords.—Box A587. . 
O LET.—Three miles from Haywards Heath, within ‘ Be ° I fe) 
easy reach of downs and sea. ‘Ten beds, nursery, Rates are ; 1/6 per line (a line & _ 


and 2 sitting-rooms, Aga@ kitchen, tennis court, swimming 
pool, garage. £10 per week.—Ckossk, Ardingly. 


ALSO SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
SIMILAR ACCOMMODATION. 





averages 36 letters). _“* Copy” 





can be accepted up to Wedresday 


WHITEMAN & CO. a for publication on Friday of the 


66 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7. 
XVITH CENTURY COTTAGE, 
NEAR BEDFORD 


A Charming Old World Cottage 4 miles from Bedford. 
4 Bedrooms, 1 Dressing Room, Sun Parlour, 3 Reception — ——$ — 
Rooms, Bathroom. Main E.L. and Water. Garage. | 
Heavily-beamed ceilings and walls. Pretty Garden, 


PRICE £1,400 OR NEAR OFFER. Crippled Girls in need of Seaside Holidays | 


WHITEMAN & CO. as above. Folio 3126. 


IN THE DELIGHTFUL HAMP-| || 
SHIRE COTTAGE | — 
A Beautiful Modern Residence within easy motoring | “Joy of living,” 

| 


ELLIS, THOMPSON & CO., LTD., 


same week. HAYES HILL, HAYES, KENT. 

















Hundreds of such girls are admitted every year into our 
Holiday Home at Clacton-on-Sea. Debarred by their great 
affliction of much of the 





distance of Winchester. 7/8 Bedrooms, 3 Reception, c B 

Sun Parlour. Company’s electric light, gas and water. they are most grateful for this rest and change, from which 

Garage for two cars. Artistic Grounds of 3 ACRES hey go i i . is te . 

with fountain, gold fish pond, &c. 4 MORE ACRES | || they greatly aos Will you give yourself the 

can be had if desired. | Jo of ivin 99 

PRICE £2,750, WITH 3 ACRES ‘ y 8) 1 gS 
WuiTeMaN & Co, as above. Folio 3085. toward these necessary health-giving vacations ? 
Contributions should be addressed to: 


EDWARD COOKE, Superintendent; ALFRED G. GROOM, Secretary, 


NEAR waat e. gp co ee 
YACHTING CENTRE | S . a 
s curs wines anhunsaaetaniaaaa'| | John Groom’s Crippleage & Flower Girls’ Mission 


HOUSE, about § mile from 
4 Bedrooms, 2 Reception, Bathroom. Garage. (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 





PLEASURE GROUNDS OF 1 ACRE | “THE CRIPPLEAGE” (Dept. M), 37 SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
PRICE £1,500 FREEHOLD Treasurer: ERNEST J. LOVELL, Esq. . 














WHITEMAN & CO. as above. Folio 3097. 
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Windsor Castle, Berkshire : 
“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


better brand than the ‘Three Castles’’’ 
omnes —THE VIRGINIANS 





THREECASTLES | 


FOR gD Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 en ee 
50 FOR 3/3 peek a hook 


to pay a little more § 


One expects \ 
such excellent Quality \ 


‘for a cigarette of 


LA MHOHHOMACOCNKRRAEAHOEP"| 







We would like you to enjoy 
a week of perfect shaving 
comfort. That is why we 
gladly offer you a seven-day 
tube of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream free. Wherever it is 
used it makes friends, and 
the more you have tried 
different shaving soaps, 
sticks, powders and creams, 
the more you will be 
delighted with the efficiency 
of the newest perfected beard softener. 
Fill in the coupon for sample tube. 
Afterwards you will purchase the large 
1/6 tube regularly from your chemist. 








Made by the makers of Euthymol 
Tooth Paste 


COUPON EUTHYMOL (Dept. 113/35), 
| 50 Beak Street, London, Wie I LARGE TUBE 
j Please send FREE sample of Shaving Cream. FROM YOUR 
hg OE AE i CHEMIST 
- ADDRESS i 
1 1/6 











YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires one million 5/- to 
continue its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 


it is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW? 


or as much more as you can afford? 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


THE Eart oF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY | 


| ROYAL MAIL | 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS | 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: | 
| 
| 
} 


ROYAL MdIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL: MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton } 














Song. 


We ee HS GA HR ae oe, 


RELIEVES 


COLDS 


/ INHALANT \\ 


for Summer Colds 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 





ong Qos 
vee 

ee ask tate 
est oe ot 


a cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. 
** Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour, 


All Chemists 


us 


ert 


2/- and 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
ss Se 











For MANY years GARDEN-PLEASURE 


CHALETS from 


When a_ building is by 





£10:4:6 BROWNE & LILLY, you can 
; _ safely choose it for its dis- 
as tinctive design and be sure, 
as a matter of course, that 
it will give you lasting satis- 
faction in both durability and 
value. 
WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE § S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Cinh 
House. °t 5 








x -avilions, 
es, Greenho 
and Portable 
kinds. Or 







Garag 


a® 


ty « 
Crounds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD.. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 


manent Show 


*Phone: Reading 448° 
‘Grams: Portabic, Reading. 
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Among the Eskimos 


in the 
most northerly part of Labrador 


Moravian Missionaries have been working for 
more than 160 years. The educating of Eskimo 
children has become a very difficult problem. 
The Eskimos live in small clusters wherever they 


find the best hunting. 


Two boarding schools have had to be estab- 
lished—one at Nain, the other at Makkovik. 
At each about 30 children are fed, taught and 
“* mothered ** dunng their long winter. 

These boarding schools have laid a heavy burden 
on the Mission’s slender funds. 

£600 per annum is required for each school. 
Considenng the urgency of the need, we trust 
you will be moved to respond to this call. 
Please send to CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., 


Chairman and Hon. Sec., 70a Basinghall St., 
Eondon, E.C. 2. 


oRAVIAN ssi0NS 


President : 





SIR GEORGE H. HUME, |-P.. M-P., L.CC. 


en. 





BLUE STAR 


ON THE PERFECT SHIP 


For all ages and all tastes there is no holiday to equal 
a Cruise on the “Arandora Star”! Health, happiness, 
new friends, new scenes and a new joy in fife come 
to all on board. Dancing, Sports and Bathing for those 
who want them. Peace and quiet for those needing 
rest. Sunshine and romantic travel for all. Perfect 
Cuisine and Service. Beautiful Ballroom and first-class 
Orchestra. Fine Sports Decks. Sheltered Sun-decks. 
Open-air tiled Swimming Pool and Lido. Latest talking 
films. Every cabin. a spacious state-room-de-luxe. 


FORTHCOMING CRUISES INCLUDE 


JULY {4th For 20 Days AUG. 18th For 19 Days 
From 30 Gns. To Iceland, The From 30 Gns. To Norway, 
Land of the Midnight Sun, Spitz- Sweden, Denmark, Dantzig, 


bergen, North Cape and the 
Norwegian Fjords. 
- 4 For 13 Days 
20 Gns. To Oslo, 
Bergen, Copenhagen, and the 
Norwegian Fjords. 


Germany and Holland. 

SEPT. 8th For 19 Days 
From 34 Gns. To Algiers, 
Tripoli, Naples (for Pompeii, etc.), 
Barcelona, Gibraltar (for Alge- 
ciras) and Lisbon, 





ARANDORA STAR 


caee Gs CRUISE BROCHURES 
FRE ON APPLICATION 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 ; 
40, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, and Principal Agents. 
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THEIR need; 
OUR opportunity ! 


Material conditions in Western Canada 
are not improving. On the contrary, 
terrible desolation and destruction have 
fallen upon the whole area. 

The churches there cannot possibly be 
self-supporting. If the spiritual work is 
to be maintained it must be by the free- 
will offerings of those living in more 
prosperous circumstances. 

Without the help of the C.C.C.S. the 
work of these small prairie churches 
must inevitably diminish. 

THIS IS A CALL to all who are anxious 
for the highest welfare of our fellow- 
countrymen overseas. 


Will you answer the call, generously 


and quickly, by sending a gift to the 
Secretary, 





CHURCH SOCIETY 























||| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
Ht 














THE LAND 
THAT IS 
DIFFERENT £ 


A holiday in Soviet Russia is a wonderful 
experience for the diverse landscapes it 
offers, for the combmation of the age- 
old with the present-day, for the new 
spirit that prevails. 

Tours to the CAUCASIAN Mountains, 
CRIMEAN RIVIERA, MOSCOW, KIEV, 
etc., etc., fully inclusive from £1 per day. 
Saturday sailings by Soviet steamers. 





SPECIAL EVENT FOR 1934 
SECOND 


MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


leaving London August 25th. 


Three weeks from £26. 


Party 


Enquiries to:— 


INTOURIST Ltd. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, 


e ie s 
er any lecding Agenry. 
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general approval. 
this part of the Bill, if necessary, should have been a 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


EGRETTABLE as is the necessity for introducing 
an emergency Bill to meet the threatened German 
default on the Dawes and Young loans, the House of 
Commons presented an almost united front in supporting 
the main position of the Government. On another 
page of this issue appears an article discussing the merits 
of this controversy, and Germany's ability and honourable 
obligation to discharge this debt. It is a debt in no 
sense comparable with our debt to the United States. 
It is the small residuum of what she has undertaken 
to pay after enormous debt concessions have already 
been made to her, an amount which she could easily 
meet but for her own deliberate action, equivalent, as 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, to currency depreciation. 
If this act of bad faith on Germany's part were allowed 
to pass without strong action, any future attempts to 
come to international settlements with embarrassed 
uations would be prejudiced at the outset. Every bond 
would be suspect. International credit would cease to 
exist. Hence the general agreement with the drastic 
plan of the Government to set up a Clearing Office for 
the ‘collection of the whole or part of the value of goods 
imported from a defaulting country, the proceeds to 
be applied to the discharge of the debt. 
* * * * 


The second part of the measure, which empowers 


the Board of Trade to impose quotas on the imports of 


forcign countries which have imposed discriminating 


quotas on British goods, did not meet with the same 


Sir Herbert Samuel thought that 


separate measure. It adds a new power to the Board 
of Trade which may be used at its discretion a* any time 
in restraint of foreign trade; and it ought to be debat- 


able in circumstances in which criticism could not 
be regarded as any condonuation of Germany’s action. 
Mr. Chamberlain made one concession when he limited 
the operation of the Bill to a period of two years. The 
unanimity with which the main clauses were accepted 
does not conceal from anyone the grave uneasiness 
which the whole proceeding must cause us. It is ne 
light matter to embark on what might become, if 
Germany were inaccessible to reason, a trade war which 
would hit both our experts and German imports. But 
Mr. Chamberlain has held out the olive branch. Negotia- 
tions are invited. No effort must be spared to bring 
them to a successful issue 


x » » * 


M. Barthou’s Balkan Tour 

The French Foreign Minister's visits to Belgrade and 
Bucharest, following his visits to Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, have developed into a triumphal progress 
through the capitals of States which, if all goes according 
to plan, are to be drawn more closely than ever into the 
political and military orbit of France. The regional con- 
ventions for mutual assistance and the assurance to 
France’s allies that they may count upon her help against 
any aggressor have been advertised with the double object 
of impressing Germany and Hungary and of comforting 
her friends. France has secured the recognition of 
Russia by Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania, and hopes to 
lead Jugo-Slavia in the same direction, thus paving the 
way for security agreements with Russia in which the 
whole chain of France's allies will participate. Hungary 
has been looking on critically and gloomily at M. Bar- 
thou’s dramatic tour, realizing that it is judged successful 
by the Little Entente Powers in proportion as it removes 


hopes of Treaty revision. The Hungarian Prime Minister 
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expresses the disappointment of his countrymen with 
M. Barthou, when he says that they had: hoped that 
French foreign policy was based “ not on bayonets but 
on a conception of justice.” 
x % * * 

Fusion in South Africa 

The success of the party fusion in South Africa under 
General Hertzog and General Smuts seems now well 
assured, the dissentient groups remaining on a small 
seale. That of the Dutch extremists under Dr. Malan is 
offset by one formed on the English-speaking side by 
Colonel Stallard ; and, quaintly enough, there is to be even 
a third dissidence—a “Centre Party” of still smaller 
dimensions under Mr. Tielman Roos. Mr. Roos was the 
original promoter of the Fusion idea, but he wanted it to 
be carried out under his own auspices, not under those of 
the two ex-party leaders. So far as it sueeeeds in render- 
ing. Dutch-English race-feuds obsolete, the Hertzog- 
Smuts Government may render a great and permanent 
service to South Africa. But it would be absurd, in the 
first instance, to expect from their parties when “ fused ” 
more general enlightenment than they showed separately. 
In the sphere of native policy, for example, any consider- 
able. progress can only be looked for from a gradual 
spread of wiser and juster ideas. 

* * * * 


The Forty-Hour Week at the I.L.O. 

The forty-hour week for all nations, desirable as it 
appears in the abstract, is in the concrete full of difficul- 
ties which time may overcome ; but if it is ever to do so, 
one preliminary point must be squarely faced, which the 
International Labour Office drafts have shirked. There 
must be a provision, as watertight as can be devised, to 
ensure that reduction of hours either universally is, or 
universally is not, accompanied by reduction of wages. 
Otherwise what will inevitably happen will be that in 
low-wage countries with weak trade unionism wages will 
be reduced, while in high-wage countries, where trade 
unionism is strong, they will not be. The result will be 
that the low-wage countries will undercut high-wage 
countries, like ourselves, even more seriously than at 
present, and the whole tendency will be to bring down 
standards of living everywhere. Until a way is found to 
circumvent this, the British Government can only con- 
tinue, as it has, to walk very warily in the matter at 
Geneva. 

* * * * 
A Hope for Cotton 

An important step has been taken in the spinning 
section of the Lancashire cotton industry, the General 
Committee of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
having so far endorsed the reorganization scheme fathered 
by their State of Trade Committee as to send it out 
to all spinners of single yarns in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for their consideration. The scheme 
is one for regulating production and _ prices, and also 
for reducing the surplus of redundant plant. It has 
the support of the banks, and does not exclude eventual 
recourse to the Government for statutory powers of 
compulsion. It will be an advance, if it goes through 
but it will not by itself, of course, restore Lancashire. 
A comprehensive report on the whole problem by 
* P.E.P.” (Political and Economic Planning) deserves 
careful study for its realism and thoroughness. The 
“P.E.P.” report examines carefully what each branch 
of the industry should do and brings out the need for 
overhauling all of them. So far as it attaches primacy 
to any one line of reform, it is to the reform of mer- 
chanting. 


a 
——= 


By-Election Lessons 

The National Government victory in the Weston-super- 
Mare election was always expected. But that Mr. Ory. 
Ewing should have achieved it with a majority of 13,009 
surprised even his supporters. Admittedly in 1931 the 
seat was held by Lord Erskine with a 29,000 majority, 
but that was on the national tide and in the absence of a 
Liberal candidate. The really significant fact is that the 
National Government majority on Friday was twice the 
size of that of the Conservative candidate in 1929. Fol. 
lowing on the increased majority in Twickenham in difi- 
cult circumstances and the resounding majority for the 
Government at Monmouth it is clear that for the time 
being, at any rate, opinion is veering strongly in favour of 
the National Government. It may well be that the 
Olympia meeting had something to do with it. It is 
probable that electors are concerned for the future of 
democracy and are determined to support the only 
political combination that appears at the moment to 
offer any promise of stability. 

* x ‘x * 


By-election succeeds by-election and still Sir Oswald 
Mosley delays to enter the battle. On paper Twickenham 
should have provided a first-class opportunity for the 
first of the Fascist candidates. It is a lower-middle-class 
constituency, it has shown itself in the past peculiarly 
amenable to the influence of the popular Press, and it is 
in the London area where Sir Oswald’s strength is believed 
to be at its greatest. Monmouth and Weston-super- Mare 
might also have given valuable evidence of the extent 
of his support among the farming community and in a 
prosperous residential area, while North Hammersmith 
and the Upton division of West Ham would have 
disclosed whether there is any truth in the Fascist 
claim that they are eating into the Socialist vote. 
No doubt Sir Oswald is anxious to consolidate his 
position further before he puts it to the test. But 
if he delays too long the sceptics will be more 
than ever convinced that his campaign is primarily 
a stunt. 

* a ik x 


Poison Germs in War 

The Nineteenth Century for July opens its pages to an 
article by Mr. Wickham Steed in which he quotes from 
certain documents that have come into his possession 
emanating—he is convinced—from a secret department 
of the German War Office. The scientific investigations 
described in these documents are set forth with a wealth 
of diabolical scientific detail; but the upshot of the matter 
is—according to Mr. Steed and to the Editor of the 
Nineteenth Century, who has also examined the documents 
—that the Air Gas Attack Department of the German 
War Office “‘has been conducting experiments and 
measurements in Paris and London since 1931 for the 
purpose of ascertaining how the underground railway 
systems can best be infected with deadly germs or 
poison gas, or with both, whenever attack is thought 
expedient.” Assuming these documents to be authentic, 
the public may well feel indignation, but it ought not to 
turn the whole of its anger against any one particular 
Government. It will be observed in the first place that 
these odious experiments are alleged to have started 
before the present régime in Germany came into existence. 
And we may be sure that if there are scientific departments 
under the War Office in Germany conducting such 
experiments, there are also scientific departments in 
other countries conducting similar experiments. Where- 


ever war is being prepared it is being prepared on 
the assumption that it may be directed against civilian 
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populations, that it will be utterly ruthless, and that it 
will stop short of no form of barbarism. That is a fact 
which ought to be broadcast among the peoples of 
every country in the world. 

* x * o 


Biériot’s Channel Flight 

It is just twenty-five years ago since M. Blériot 
astounded the world with his flight across the Channel, 
and on Saturday the Royal Air Force will be giving their 
display at Hendon in aeroplanes that have a norma] 
speed of 250 miles an hour. In no other invention has 
a quarter of a century shown a more revolutionary 
development. In 1909, air travel was the highly 
dangerous hobby of a handful of adventurers ; it is now 
an ordinary habit of many business men and the main 
means of transport of Foreign Secretaries. In 1909, the 
greatest danger was that of running out of fuel; in 1934 
an :eroplane could carry supplies for many days in the 
air, and a flight over the Pacific or the Atlantic occasions 
less notice than did that perilous hop over the Channel 
twenty-five years ago. The tragedy is that the hopes of 
the conquest of the air as a factor in knitting nations 
closer together remain only partly fulfilled, and more 
sinister uses of air-craft thrust themselves more and 
more on our attention. As a means of inter-communica- 
tion between the distant parts of the Empire flight has 
already done something to solve the problems of 
geography. It has in that way vastly increased the 
resources of civilization. But if its operation in war is 
not drastically controlled, it may destroy  civiliza- 


tion. 
* * * 


Mr. Churchill’s Stage Army 

There was no Member of Parliament among the plat- 
fori supporters of Mr. Winston Churchill when he went 
to the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, on Tuesday, to 
rouse Lancashire against the White Paper. That is re- 
markable when it is remembered that there are no fewer 
than ten Members for Manchester, all of them Conserva- 
tives. It made Mr. Churchill’s claim that ‘“ Lancashire 
had surrendered her right to speak the truth as she 
knew it upon the White Paper proposals” even thinner 
than it appeared when he made the original charge in 
the House of Commons. If Lancashire thinks that she 
has so surrendered her right, it is clear that she has not 
made it known to her accredited spokesmen in Parliament. 


* * * * 


Clergy Past their Work 

The Church Assembly has once more addressed itself 
to the problem of aged or infirm incumbents, who outlive 
their fitness for a cure of souls, but persist in retaining 
their livings. A Benefice (Ecclesiastical Duties) Measure 
was passed to deal with them some years ago; and if it 
were rigorously enforced they might all be cleared out. 
But as it applies also to other grounds of unfitness, where 
personal character is in question, and as, consequently, 
it provides for displacement but not for compensation, 
there has been 2 natural and reasonable reluctance to use 
it against such incumbents as we have described. An 
amending measure is therefore to be drafted, and it may 
be hoped that it will meet the need. The retention of 
Jivings by clergy who are past work does harm extending 
far beyond their own parishes. It lowers the whole con- 
ception of the ministry, and invites the sneer that the 
Church herself must think a priest’s office of little conse- 
quence, since she allows it to be discharged by persons 
whose incompetence would be tolerated in no other 
field. 


To Commemorate Pavlova 

The scheme for a London memorial to Pavlova has 
two distinct merits—first, that it will commemorate the 
great Russian ‘dancer; secondly, that it will enrich 
London with a really fine piece of work by the great 
Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles. There has been some 
criticism to the effect that British sculptors should 
design British memorials. Where the persons commem- 
orated are British, we are inclined to agree. But Pavlova, 
whose achievement is still a living memory for so many 
thousands of English people, was herself a foreigner ; 
and the treasure of new imaginative beauty, which she 
bestowed on her adopted country, itself bore signal 
witness to the value of cosmopolitanism in art. In 
all the circumstances the plan is a singularly happy 
one, and is promoted by a representative committee. 
Dancing is, in respect of its medium, the most fugitive 
of the fine arts; sculpture, the most permanent; and 
both will gain if the one can preserve some of the fragrance 
of the other. 

* * x * 
The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Bill 
arising out of the German default made the House of 
Commons extremely nervous. Everyone agreed that the 
German case was untenable, but everyone was frightened 
by the vision of another blow to severely damaged inter- 
national trade. Major Nathan also put very exhaustively 
and clearly objections to the wide powers asked for 
by the Government, and his speech was mainly 
responsible both for the promise to exclude certain 
items from. the operations of the new Clearing Office 
and for the Government’s concession in putting a time 
limit of two years on the Bill. Sir Herbert Samuel also 
made a welcome return to the House, though he did 
not appear fully to grasp the threat to all international 
trade upon unplanned lines constituted by the German 
action. On the whole, however, it was a good day for 
the Liberals. 

* * * * 

The third reading of the Finance Bill on Friday also 
produced an interesting debate. The best speech came 
from Mr. Boothby, who masked his criticism well, as 
became a nominal supporter of the Government. His 
theory that building activity is the chief factor in indus- 
trial recovery is highly suggestive. It has good authority 
behind it, and its conclusion, of course, is that the 
Government ought to take in hand extensive loan ex- 
penditure upon housing. Mr. Morgan Jones, for the 
Labour Party, seemed to miss the self-confidence with 
which only a platform can endow the advocate of a 
weak case. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply could afford to Le 
pensive, and the only spark about it was his repetition 
of the view that this country must seck compensation 
in home and Empire markets for a practically irrecover- 
able loss of foreign markets. 

x x * * 

Sir Henry Betterton was in excellent form on the 
Ministry of Labour estimates. He is one of the few 
whom tenure of that oflice has not broken. On the 
contrary, there is increasingly shrewd judgement behind 
a rather hesitating delivery. The debate showed a 
remarkable disappearance of the Opposition canard that 
training and instructional centres are “ concentration 
‘amps,’ and the Minister is so personally popular that 
even his purely destructive criticism of the draft 40-hour 
week Convention did not arouse a storm. The debate 
on the Betting Bill was a little disappointing; but on 
the whole the House of Commons was more favourable 
to the Bill than the House of Lords. 
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A BIGGER NAVY—WHY ? 


PEAKING on the same platform as Mr. Baldwin 
S last Saturday, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, made a somewhat disconcerting 
speech, pointing to a proposed increase in naval strength- 
The specch is naturally read as a commentary on a report 
which comes from New York (uncontradicted in Whitehall) 
that, in the recent talks m London with American 
representatives on the subject of next year’s Naval Con- 
ference, the British have given an mecreased estimate of 
their naval requirements. When the present agreement 
Japses, it is added, the British Government will consider 
it necessary to increase the number of cruisers up to 
70 for the security of Empire sea routes—a demand, 
it will be remembered, which was put forward at the 
ill-conducted and abortive Three-Power Conference 
at Geneva in 1927, and waived at the successful London 
Naval Conference three years later. 

What is the cause for this suggested merease in naval 
expenditure, which will need much explaining both 
im this country and abroad? Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell 
dismissed all the efforts that have been expended at 
Geneva as “an international dream of disarmament.” 
and proceeded to give some figures which are certainly 
impressive, and certainly show that this country has set 
an example of disarmament not followed by other 
eountries, but which do not seem to be in the least 
relevant to his plea for a bigger navy. It is a fact worth 
stressing that Britain in the last eight years has been 
the only Power to show a decrease in armaments—one 
of 16 per cent.—in contrast with which Italy shows an 
increase of 9} per cent., the United, States 10 per cent., 
Germany 12, Japan 80, France 100 and Russia 197 per 
cent. Failing any general movement towards disarmament, 
these figures give undoubted support to an argument for 
strengthening that part of our defences in which we are 
at a disadvantage. The Air Force is the obvious example. 
In that arm France and America each outnumbers us 
by two to one, and we are behind Japan, Italy and 
Russia. With these facts in mind the Government some 
time ago made it perfectly clear that if Continental coun- 
tries could not be induced to agree to a diminution of 
armaments, this country would have no alternative 
but to remove the disparity in air strength; and it is 
common knowledge that preparations have already been 
made to that end. 

That is a measure to which the figures quoted by Sir 
Bolton Eyres-Monsell are undoubtedly ‘relevant. We 
are Vulnerable from the air, and in that sphere our 
defence craft are much outnumbered. But the huge 
Jand and air forces of the Continent do not in any way 
threaten the supremacy of our fleet—which is approxi- 
mately equal, under the terms of the London Agreement, 
to that of the United States ; is at present stronger than 
Japan's; and is far stronger than that of any European 
Power. For what military purpose, then. and in accordance 
with what general policy, does the First Lord of the 
Admiralty declare our need for a stronger navy—-for the 
talks with the American representatives showed that 
something more is intended than an expansion of 
programmes within the present treaty limits —? 

An early explanation of these plans of expansion is 
ealled for. We do not use ships for an expeditionary 
force to the Rhineland nor employ battleships for pro- 
tecting our commerce against Chinese pirates. A naval 
policy and a plan of ship-building are designed to secure 
us against possible enemies of a known possible strength, 


Is this suggested increment of strength made necessary 
by any added danger from the sea-forees of Europe, or 
is it due to the demands of Japan for parity with Britain 
and the United States? The Italian Government has 
decided to lay down two new 35,000 ton battleships, 
which will affect the relative strengths of France and 
Italy in the Mediterranean, whereas the French maintain 
that the pocket-battleships of Germany make a new 
demand upon her naval strength in the north. But even 
if France should decide to increase her strength, states. 
manship is not at present called upon to imagine a 
combination in Europe which would expose us to danger 
of invasion by sea from any Continental Power. The 
only serious extra provision that might be needed so far 
as European risks are concerned is a means of countering 
submarine activity. 

Are we, then, to look for the explanation in the attitude 
of Japan, and her resolve to ask for parity at the Naval 
Conterence of next year—if there is a conference—or 
to adopt it on her own initiative when the London 
agreement expires ? The position of Japan undoubtedly 
presents a new problem. The Imperialist’ party is in 
the aseendant there. She is outside the League of 
Nations; she has defied the opinion of the world in 
Manchuria and China; and aspires to further expansion 
and hegemony im the Far East. If, then, we ask for 
more cruisers fo protect our commerce on the high seas, 
are we thinking of protection against a possibly aggressive 
Japan. and assuming that the United States Government, 
disturbed by her attitude, will no longer object, as it did 
most strenuously in 1927, against the cruiser demands 
of our naval experts ? 

Messages from New York indicate that America is 
by no means inclined to take so complaisant an attitude, 
or to lend herself to a policy of bluff. And supposing 
we assume the worst about Japan, and supposing we 
accept all the possibilities of danger from that direction, 
is a policy of competitive building the best way of dealing 
with it Y The supreme object of British naval policy 
at present should be to ensure the holding of the Naval 
Conference next year, and to ensure agreement at it. 
What will matter at that Conference will be, not so 
much the size of the fleets agreed on, but their relative 
strengths. Bluff at this stage can do nothing but 
harm. If Japan is bent upon parity, no consideration 
of the expense that may be involved by building up to 
our expanded programme will deflect her. If she is 
content with some other ratio, the relative strength wil! 
be the same whatever the absolute strength of each Power 
may be. Far the most promising way of inducing Japan 
to approach the Conference in a reasonable spirit and of 
carrving the good will of America with us is to frame our 
naval demands in just that spirit which we hoped to intro- 
duce into the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
We have reproached France for putting her demands 
for security in Europe too high. Are we to lay ourselves 
open to precisely the same charge that we are putting 
too high our demand for security on our sea routes ? 
The failure of the Disarmament Conference is essentially 
a European failure and need not in any way affect our 
capacity, without any undue risk, to continue to set an 
example to the world by our moderate naval programmes. 
That is what the people of this country expect the 

Government to do. That also is the policy which will 
enlist for us the good will of the United States, whose 
sea-power is not a hindrance but a support to us in 
maintaining the security of the high seas, 
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HELP OTHER 


Hk. conscience of the nation has awoken to realize 
that it has other duties to the unemployed besides 
paying them a dole. The awakening has come gradually, 
as indeed did the need. In the early years it was much 
if we could keep workless people from starving. For 
those whose unemployment is in essence temporary and 
who, we may assume, will eventually be re-absorbed by 
the trade which has thrown them out, that may still be 
the main thing. But even temporary unemployment 
raises other acute questions as time goes on. And 
notoriously we have now many hundreds of thousands of 
cases where the problem is not temporary at all. 

The commissioners, whom the Government has sent 
out to report on the special distressed areas, may prove 
able, here or there, to throw new light. But the broad 
features of the need are already familiar. How has the 
Ministry of Labour tried to meet them? For adults, 
by three types of  instifution—‘ training ” centres, 
“instructional”’ centres, and centres for physical training. 
At the first, the traince is taught a specific trade or oceupa- 
tion, with a view to his filling a post in it. The idea has 
been that as far as possible everyone accepted for a course 
should be found a job when trained. This, when you 
think about if, is common sense ; for to put a young man 
through a course qualifying him to be, let us say, a 
restaurant waiter, would be a pure waste of his time and 
the State’s money if there were no prospect that any hotel 
or restaurant would then employ him. But it means 
limiting the number of trainees approximately to that of 
the posts which can be expected to become available. 
if you depart from that principle {as at times there has 
been an impulse to do), you risk impairing the keen and 
practical atmosphere, by which the work of this class of 
centres has been characterized. Only as employment 
improves and the prospects of placing workers expand 
can you safely expand your fraining centres; and 
expansion in this sense is now making good progress. 

It follows that the “ training ” centres have never dealt 
with more than a comparatively few thousands of unem- 
ployed per year. Theirs is the best treatment, wherever 
it can be applied; for it takes its subjects right out of 
unemployment for good, and is particularly valuable for 
young people living in places where there is no prospect 
of their ever being employed at a local trade or being 
able, under commercial conditions, to learn any other. 
But for the mass of workers mouldering on the dole 
something else had to be attempted. So there were 
developed the * instructional”? centres, with the object, 
not of teaching a particular trade. but of stimulating and 
conserving physical and mental fitness. Here, the 
enthusiast for educational improvement might suppose, 
was an unlimited field ; but it proved not so. There are 
all sorts of difficulties—the difficulty of organizing classes 
and curricula, where those attending may come and go 
at any time, according as they fall into or out of work ; 
the difficulty of overcoming the adulé workman’s tradi 
tional feeling that “ school” in any form is something 
juvenile which he has outgrown; the difliculty, more 
broadly, of spinning ropes out of sand, and giving to 
miscellaneous collections of workless people opportunities 
for self-improvement which they will value on a voluntary 
basis. That in many cases all these dificulties have been 
overcome and excellent work has been done by keen staffs, 
does not alter the conclusion, that here, too, we have a 
method of by no means unlimited application. 

The centres for physical training have made a wider 


THAN DOLES 


appeal, because the number of unemployed who can 
see the value of being at pains to improve their physique 
is naturally much larger. The principle may be carried 
out in one of two ways—cither by a period at a camp in 
huts or under canvas or by attendance at a local centre. 
The first way is popular, and for young unemployed, 
who have thoroughly gone to seed through worklessness, 
it often gives results which could scarcely be obtained 
otherwise. But it calls for rather exceptional qualities 
in the staff; and financially, even on the cheapest basis, 
is expensive per head. The method of attendance at 
local centres is capable of much wider application, and 
is now being extended rapidly. 

We do not propose to discuss here the instruction 
centres for juveniles, which are shortly to be developed 
on a very large scale. They will be under the local 
education authorities; they will have compulsion 
behind them; and, save in the matter of intermittent 
attendance as boys fall into or out of work, they present 
few of the difficulties noted above in the same degrec. 
But if we keep our attention upon the adults, it is obvious 
that for anything like an adequate policy the State's 
efforts will need to be supplemented by a great deal of 
voluntary work, This is one of those fields in which no 
single set of cut-and-dried solutions will suffice, and where 
the diversity, the personal initiative, and the free experi- 
mentalism of voluntary effort are quite indispensable. 
In many cases, if may be, the State can establish useful 
contacts with the voluntary bodies, as is already happen- 
ing in regard to centres for physical instruction. But 
the essential thing is that these bodies should be more 
strongly supported, both financially and still more by 
way of personal service, and that their scale and scope 
should be very greatly extended. Particularly in the 
relatively prosperous areas, and above all in London 
and the Home counties, British people must be brought 
to realize what a very different life their fellow-country- 
men are leading on the coalfields and in the cotton towns 
and in the districts which used to live by their ship- 
yards, 

The revival of trade, which the rest of the country has 
experienced, has touched these areas of distress but 
little ; that was perhaps the gloomiest feature which 
emerged from the debate on the Ministry of Labour 
Vote. The claim for sympathy and help, which the 
facts bespeak, has not (especially since the Prince of 
Wales urged it) gone unanswered ; but it needs to be 
met much more fully. We hope that the Government’s 
commissioners, when they make their reports, will not 
confine them to saying what Whitehall can do, but will 
help to make clearer to the large well-disposed but ill- 
informed public what help they can best give and what 
initiatives they can wisely support. 

The increasing tendency today in all social matters is 
to leave everything to the State. It appears, not only 
among the victims of distress, who more and more * look 
to the Government,’ but also in middle-class society, 
which, whenever the cry of suffering reaches its ears, 1s 
apt to be content with asking what the Government has 
done and finding easy fault with it. One need not bean 
old-fashioned indivadualist to feel that this attitude often 
goes too far. The obligations that lie on each of us as 
*‘our brother’s keeper”? may not all be discharged 
vicariously. Amid so much that cannot be done 
without the State, there remains much that the State 


cannot do. 
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R. MACDONALD had no choice but to accept Lord 
Horder’s advice and give his eves the three months’ 
rest which he prescribed. As long as the Prime Minister is 
on duty at home there is no means by which he can refrain 
from the constant reading of documents, and the only 
way to obtain a complete rest is to put aside all respon- 
sibilities by going abroad. Gossip easily fastens on such 
an oceasion as this, and has made the most of the fact 
that some reconstruction of the Cabinet in the near future 
is admitted to be necessary. But that is beside the point. 
It would be absurd to suppose that ministers who have 
just been waging a strenuous campaign for the con- 
tinuance of a National Government would lend them- 
selves to a plot to get rid of the one man whose leadership, 
whether real or titular, is necessary to the National 
Government. But the real change in the situation that 
does arise—and it is a very important one—is this. 
During the next three months Mr. Baldwin will have to 
discharge all the duties of a Prime Minister. He will not 
merely be a power behind the throne—he will also be the 
man responsible fer the direction of policy. In these 
days of quick changes three months is a long time. Any- 
thing may happen. And throughout that period Mr. 
Baldwin will be in effect Prime Minister. 


* * * * 


The character of Toynbee Hall (now celebrating its 
jubilee) has changed greatly since I first knew it when 
Canon Barnett was Warden, and numbers of civil servants, 
journalists, educationists and others in residence there 
were dividing their time between their professional work 
and their voluntary social work in Whitechapel; and it 
seems likely to become less and less of a “* settlement,” in 
the original sense of the term, and more and more of an 
educational centre and research institute. This is partly 
due to the fact that work which was once done by resi- 
dential settlements has been taken over by other agencies, 
and partly—in the case of Toynbee—that the increasingly 
Jewish character of Whitechapel presents tasks which the 
Jews themselves are best able to carry out. Canon 
Barnett always thought of Toynbee Hall as a means of 
bringing university men into touch with the working 
classes at least as much for the benefit of the former as 
the latter. Ultimately it was to make its greatest influence 
felt through the acts of legislators and administrators. 
What a number of people who were to leave their mark on 
public life came carly under the spell of Barnett and his 
work at Toynbee—the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Haldane, Sir John Gorst, Lord Milner, Mr. Alfred Spender 

but I might go on writing down names which would fill 
the rest of this column. 


* a * * 


To what type of distinguished person would one 
suppose it to be safest to entrust one’s innermost con- 
lidences about affairs of State—to an Emperor, a States- 
In the Preface to his 
War Memoirs Mr. Llovd George quoted a long list of 


man. a General. or a journalist ? 


great personages who had written autebiographies. It 
included the most notable men of the War period, and I 
do not need to remind readers that many of these books 
livulged private and intimate 
character. which had never been intended for publication. 
Let us turn from these authors to a journalist, the late 
C. P. Seott. of the Manchester Guardian. His collection 
of political conversations were left to the British Museum, 
but not to be used by students till after the lapse of a consider- 
And it was another journalist-—if I may call 


matters of the most 


able time. 
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Mr. J. L. Hammond a journalist—who, entrusted with 
these papers for the purpose of writing Scott’s biography, 
at first concluded that they were ‘ too confidential for use”; 
and only after volumes touching the same evenis had 
been written by others, and after consultation with the 
chief persons concerned, did he make up his mind to use 
a few of them. The moral seems to be, if you want a 
confidence respected, entrust it to a journalist—assuming, 
of course, that he is the right kind of journalist. 


* * * * 


Fresh from an evening with the Marionettes myself 
I have noted with interest Mr. Asquith’s comments (in 
the new volume of H. H. A. letters) on Signor Podrecea’s 
inimitable entertainment as he saw it eleven years ago. 
I agree with him that what he calls the series of dis- 
connected stunts were the eream of the performance 
(particularly of course the grand piano item, which IT saw 
last in Warsaw some years ago), but I should rate a little 
higher than he did the grand opera item. “ Then, 
alas,” his verdict runs, “ they plunged into a full-grown 
modern Italian Opera, in three acts—full of trills and 
paratinas, and all the familiar tricks of that most arid 
form of composition: the singing being supplied by 
unseen and full-throated ‘humans’ behind, while the 
poor marionettes strutted and gesticulated in dumb show 
in front.” But what, after all, can marionettes ever do 
but strut and gesticulate 2? And they do it so incredibly 
well. 

* * * * 


The Pope is conforming to one of the most ancient 
traditions of the Roman Catholie Church when he orders 
a world-wide campaign against immoral sex and erine 
films. It was in this spirit that the early Fathers pro- 
nounced against players, jugglers and jesters and opposed 
the excesses of the Roman spectacula, which provided 
sensations for the masses just as the pictures do today. 
I should be all in favour of this organized propaganda if 
IT could be sure that it would be conducted, not with the 
narrow-minded prejudice which at one time denounced 
all the arts of the theatre, but in an enlightened modern 
spirit. But how can we feel any confidence that films 
will be thus discreetly judged by the Catholic organiza- 
tions when we learn from Rome that all the works of 
Benedetto Croce and all the works of Professor Giovanni 
Gentile have been put upon the Index? Here are two 
of the world’s most distinguished modern philosophers 
(in the case of Croce, a brilliant, if not the most brilliant. 
living writer of Italian prose) whose works are to be 
expunged from the culture of obedient Roman Catholics. 
Next to D’Annunzio, no Italian writer of this century has 
been more read by discriminating readers throughout the 
world than Croce. I should have thought he would have 
been invaluable to his opponents if only because he 
challenges contradiction. But now his works are on the 
Index. Such action can only weaken the Chureh’s cam- 
paign against offensive films. 

* * * * 


This week’s over-statement: ‘“ The banning of this 
journal (Oriental Affairs), together with the censorship 
of foreign Press telegrams, in which comment on current 
affairs is deleted, the sense of messages is altered, and 
statements of fact are suppressed, is regarded as caleu- 
lated to arouse the suspicion that the Government wishes 
to conceal disagreeable truths.”-—-The Times Shanghai 
Correspondent. 
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CAN GERMANY PAY? 


By O. R. HOBSON 


ROM Lord Cunliffe’s 1919 estimate of £24,000 
F millions as Germany’s capacity to pay reparations, 
to the German Government’s recent note announcing that 
they are unable in 1984 to pay even the £4} millions 
(gold) which the annual interest on the ‘‘ Dawes” and 
“Young” loans requires—what a descent from the 
sublime to the ridiculous! But if we agree that Lord 
Cunliffe and those who tried to act upon what he thought 
have no small responsibility for Germany’s final act of 
bankruptey, is that all there is to be said about it ? 
Must we simply eecept her default on these two loans 
as the death-knell of financial internationalism—if the 
corpse is not too old for death-knells—and let it go 
at that ? Or is the British Government right in setting 
up the “ Exchange Clearing’ machinery with a view 
to distraining on the balance of British exports to Germany 
over British imports from Germany? — Personally I 
believe that in this exceptional case the British Govern- 
ment could hardly do otherwise than intervene on 
behalf of its bond-holders and attempt forcibly to 
collect their interest from the debtor country, though I 
realize that if Germany should really carry out Dr. 
Schacht’s threat and stop ail purchases of British goods, 
the weapon it is proposing to use would prove a boomerang. 

There are two separate questions to be considered. 
First, what are the exceptional circumstances attaching 
to these two loans which would justify the Government 
in taking exceptional measures to protect their holders 
at the risk of inflicting damage on British subjects who 
trade with Germany ? Secondly, is it true that Germany 
cannot pay the interest on the loans, because if it is we 
are putting ourselves in a rather invidious position 
vis-a-vis the other creditor countries of Germany if 
we take advantage of the accident that our balance 
of trade with Germany is favourable to Germany ? 

As regards the first point there is, I think, an over- 
whelming case for holding that these loans have special 
claims to consideration. Both loans are something more 
than an ordinary contract between a borrowing country 
and the investors who take up the bonds. Both were 
issued under international agreements to which not 
only Germany but most of the leading Powers of the 

The security behind the Dawes 
or perhaps it is better to say the 


world were parties. 
loan in particular 

language in which the security was expressed 
In addition to the pledging 


was of a 
quite unusual character. 
f various German revenues it was laid down that the 
service of this loan should have ‘* absolute priority of 
transfer.” The Dawes loan, as Sir John Simon put it 
in his Note to the German Government last week, ** was 
raised at a time when Germany was in a state of economic 
collapse and the lenders who subscribed to that loan 
were given the most absolute right to payment in all 
conditions.” The language in which the bond of the 
Young loan was expressed was not quite so strong. 
But that loan was constituted a second charge, behind 
only the Dawes loan, on German reparation payments ; 
and the Young Committee gave it as a reason for not asking 
for special security that it was to be backed by * the 
solemn undertaking of the German Government to which 
no further guarantee can add anything whatsoever.” 
Moreover, it is not true that the proceeds of these two 
loans were applied in payment of reparations. The 
whole amount of the Dawes loan was retained by 
Germany as a fund for securing the stabilization of the 


Reichsmark, and one-third of the proceeds of the Young 


loan was also handed over to Germany. The British 
Government, incidentally, insisted on retaining in 
commutation of its right to reparation payments the 
whole of that portion of the Young loan which was issued 
in this country, so that it clearly has a special ‘* moral ” 
obligation to look after the investors who subscribed to 
the loan. 

In view of all these circumstances it seems indisputable 
that there could be no more damaging blow to inter- 
national credit than that the Dawes and Young loans 
should be allowed to go into default without more than 
a formal protest from the Governments of the lending 
countries, 

But, of course, if Germany cannot pay, all this goes 
for nothing. And in her recent Note Germany pleads 
that while she has 
the loans she has raised in foreign markets, 
to that end, she 


‘always emphasized her resolve to 
honour ”’ 
and has made “ unparalleled efforts ” 
is now driven to default by the exhaustion of her reserves 
of gold and _ foreign 
inability to “ transfer.” 


currencies and her consequent 
Her transfer problem, she urges, 
is of a “ special”? character. The money she borrowed 
abroad went directly or indirectly to the payment of 
reparations with the result that if could not be used 
for the strengthening of her capital equipment and so 
increase her capacity to produce and to export. And 
secondly she has suffered the handicap common to all 
debtor countries in the tariffs and quotas and restrictions 
which the creditor countries are opposing to the entry 
of imports whereby alone debts can be paid. Now 
there is much truth in this line of argument 
indeed we are ourselves rather overfond of using in our 


which 


voluminous debt correspondence with the United States. 
The collapse of world trade and prices, and its gratuitous 
aggravation through nationalistic folly, is certainly a 
compelling reason why Germany. should have some 
relief in respect of her foreign obligations. And _ this 
her reparation liability has been 


to 


she has in fact had : 
extinguished, her banking credits have been subject 
a partial moratorium, and only part of the service of her 
bonded debt has been paid. 

But this is only one half of the story. 
note does not explain why, in a year in which world 
trade has been recovering and few further restrictions 


The German 


have been imposed, Germany's position should have 
grown so desperately more serious that she cannot even 
find the trifling sum which the service of the Dawes and 
Young loans requires. The truth is that the deterioration 
in Germany’s external position since the Nazi Govern- 
ment came to office is due to the economic policy of that 
Government and to nothing else ; that it was predictable 
and was predicted by many competent external observers, 
as soon as that policy was announced. The inevitable 
consequence of Nazi policy was to raise the price level 
in Germany above the level outside Germany and so to 


injure her capacity to export. By her treatment of the 


Jews she has (leaving aside the boycott of German 
goods by Jews in other countries) reduced the etffictenc 
of the trades in which they were prominent and so mitde 


for higher prices. 

Her unemployment 
direction. She has insisted on employers taking on or 
keeping hands whether they wanted them or not. She 
has established and financed by inflationary borrowing 


+ 


a system of public works. The effect has been that 


} 


policy has made in the 


sunie 


the price level inside Germany has risen some seven 
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per cent. while gold prices outside have fallen about that 
much. Meanwhile—while inflating—she has clung 
obstinately to the gold standard, and so has made 
imported goods too cheap and exportable goods too 
dear. Small wonder that her favourable balance of 
trade has disappeared! She has, in effect, spent inside 
Germany the balance which belonged to her foreign 
creditors. 

It is true that the German Government has to some 
extent counteracted the process by subsidizing exports 
and restricting imports. But restriction of imports 
has only recently been applied drastically—in the early 
part of this year there were very large imports of raw 
materials for industry and armament—and by an 
ingenious and complicated piece of machinery the 


THE DANGERS OF THE 


Sy 
proceeds of the subsidized exports were made Available 
not for the payment of interest on the foreign bonds 
but for the redemption of the bonds themsclyes at 
heavy discounts. 

There is, in fact, not the slightest doubt that Germany 
could have paid not only this sum but also a substantia, 
part at least of the interest on her other bonded debt if sha 
had not deliberately entered on financial courses which 
necessarily and inevitably had the effect of exhausting 
her reserve of foreign currencies. I say “ deliberately» 
because the repudiation of foreign debts was part of the 
Nazi official programme. If she has now thought better 
of it (as would appear from her recent note) Germany 
must alter her financial policy so as to make the payment 
of the debts possible. 


SEDITION BILL 


By SIR WILLIAM HOLDSWORTH, K.C. 
(Vinerian Professor in English Law, University of Oxford) 


HE amendments made to this Bill in Committee have 
removed some, but by no means all, of those 
features which make it the most daring encroachment 
upon the liberty of the subject which the Executive 
Government has yet attempted at a time which is not a 
time of emergency. In section 1 the offence is no longer 
endeavouring to seduce any member of His Majesty’s 
forces from his duty or allegiance, but ‘“‘ maliciously and 
advisedly ’ endeavouring to seduce any such member. 
This amendment is an improvement, because it defines 
the offence with more precision, and makes it quite clear 
that no offence has been committed unless the acts of the 
accused have been accompanied by a mens rea, that is, 
with a guilty intent directed to the seducing of the 
troops from their duty or allegiance. In section 2 (1) 
the offence of having in one’s possession or control 
** without lawful excuse ” documents of such a kind that 
their dissemination the would be an 
offence under section 1, has been limited and made more 
precise. The words “ without lawful excuse ” have been 
deleted, and the offence is now having in one’s possession 
or control documents of this kind ** with intent to commit 
or to aid, abet, command, or procure ~ the commission of 
an offence under section 1. This is a considerable im- 
provement. It obviates the objection rightly made to 
the section in its original form, that the mere possession 
of a document of this kind, without any proof that there 
Was any intention to disseminate, was an offence. 


among troops 


‘ 


Section 2 (2), which made it an offence to do or attempt 
to do, or to cause to be done or attempted, any act pre- 
paratory to the commission of an offence under section 1 
has been wholly deleted. This is perhaps the greatest of 
all the improvements made in the Bill. The section 
failed to specify with precision the kind of conduct which 
it sought to make criminal. It was said, and said correctly, 
that under it the purchase of a railway ticket to Aldershot 
might be criminal as an act preparatory to an offence 
under section 1. The definition of a crime in such loose 
and sweeping language, that the most innocent of acts 
might be construed to fall under it, is contrary to the 
spirit of our criminal law from the earliest times. The 
only historical parallel which I can think of is the large 
and loose definition which the Crown gave to the crime 
of high treason in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. It was in answer to that action of the Crown 
that Parliament defined the crime by the famous Statute 
of Treason of 1352. In section 8 (1) of the Bill the increase 
of the punishment from three to four months gives the 
accused the option of being tried by a Jury—a consider- 
able safeguard. 





In section 2 (3) the jurisdiction to issue a search warrant 
empowering a constable to search premises and the per- 
sons thereon, and to seize anything found, which “ he 
has reasonable ground for suspecting to be evidence of a 
commission of an offence,” is given to two justices instead 
of to one. This amendment is, in my opinion, quite 
insufficient to safeguard adequately the liberty of the 
subject. Though two justices are better than one, even 
two justices might be a tribunal quite incompetent to 
exercise this jurisdiction. It is quite possible that their 
political opinions may be of such a kind that they are 
unable to bring a judicial mind to bear upon the question 
whether ‘ there is reasonable ground for suspecting that 
an offence under this Act been committed.” 
Obviously it is a jurisdiction of a kind which should only 
be given to a tribunal which is free from all political bias. 
For this reason I think that it ought not to be given to 
any inferior court, but to a judge of the High Court. 

It is said that this might unduly congest the business 
of the High Court ; but, unless these offences became very 
frequent, there is no danger of this; and, if they became 
frequent, the appointment of an additional judge would 
be a small price to pay for a competent tribunal in a elass 
of cases which so nearly affects the liberty of the subject. 
If it is proper to give to every subject, who is deprived of 
his liberty, the right to apply to a judge of the High 
Court for a writ of Habeas Corpus, it is, it seems to me, 
equally proper to give to every subject the right to have 
the opinion of the same tribunal as to whether he has given 
such reasonable cause for suspicion that the immunity 
of his home and person shall be taken away from 
him. 

The fact that such a Bill could be introduced by a 
National Government, and still more the fact that such a 
Government should be surprised at the storm of indigna- 
tion from persons of all parties which it has aroused, is a 
very disquieting feature of the political mentality of the 
present day. It is a very disquieting feature because it 
shows that the statesmen of today are so much in the 
hands of the bureaucrats, who run the departments of 
which these statesmen are the nominal heads, that they 
have contracted that limited vision which is the charac- 
teristic of the bureaucrat out to increase the efficiency of 
his department, and have forgotten the importance of 
those historic principles of our constitutional law, which, 
from very early times, have safeguarded the liberties of 

the subject from tyranny, bureaucratic and otherwise. 

One instance of this forgetfulness was the manner in 
which, when the salaries of the civil servants were cut 
in 1931, it was assumed that the judges were merely civil 
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servants, and no heed was paid to the very different and 
far more important constitutional position which they 
hold in the State. Another and a more important instance 
of this forgetfulness is this Bill. The bureaucrat, thinking 
only of the efficiency of his department, is always heed- 
less of, if he is not actually hostile to those great constitu- 
tional principles which, because they safeguard liberty, 
restrict his powers. In the case of Entich v. Carrington 
the oflicials in the Secretary of State’s office attempted to 
prove the legality of the issue of a general warrant by the 
practice of the office. ‘ This is the first instance I have 
met with,’ said Lord Camden, ‘‘ where the ancient 
immemorial law of the land, in a public matter, was 
attempted to be proved by the practice of a private 
office.” But the officials of these offices have learned 
wisdom by experience. For any powers they need they 
are careful to induce their Parliamentary head to get 
statutory sanction, with the result that such conceptions 
as the Rule of Law, and the liberties guaranteed by a 
supreme law, are losing their meaning. Indeed some 
publicists, whose vision is bureaucratic, have deduced 
from the enactments of the Legislature that these con- 
ceptions are now useless, and, in fact, incompatible with 
good government in a modern State. 

This was precisely the argument of those who stood for 
prerogative government in the seventeenth century. 
They were defeated and constitutional government was 
secured. But this Bill shows that there is some danger 
that, with the help of Parliament, this decision will be 
reversed, and that the conception of the Rule of Law, and 
of liberties guaranteed by a supreme law, will disappear. 
Many warnings of this danger to constitutional govern- 
ment have been given. One was given by the Lord Chief 
Justice, and it was endorsed to some extent by the 
Ministers’ Powers Committee. This tendency to cireum- 
vent the Rule of Law, and to represent it as an out-of-date 


conception, is dangerous, and the reason why it is 
dangerous cannot be too often repeated. It was well put 
by the Lord Chancellor, when he said that “ amid the 
cross-currents and shifting sands of public life the Law 
is like a great rock upon which a man may set his feet 
and be safe.” 

This truth has been present to the minds of all the 
great English lawyers from the thirteenth century 
—of Bracton and Fortescue in the Middle Ages, 
of Coke and Hale in the seventeenth century, of Holt 
and Camden and Blackstone in the eighteenth century, 
of Dicey in the nineteenth century. But if the tendencies 
which are strikingly apparent in this Bill and in many 
modern statutes are allowed to develop, that rock of the 
Law will be so undermined that it will collapse under 
those who attempt to set their feet upon it. Already we 
can see symptoms of what will then happen. There are 
some who would desert the old and tried Parliamentary 
way of reform, and attempt to compass by force what they 
cannot compass by persuasion. Ministers lament those 
tendencies ; but they are apparently unable to see that 
they are to some extent to blame for their existence. 
The manner in which they aid and abet the attempts of 
the bureaucracy to subvert the liberties of the subject, by 
giving to it powers which are wholly contradictory to the 
existence of constitutional government, is an invitation 
to all and sundry to despise that government and the 
ideals upon which it is founded. The abandonment of 
this Bill would do more to assert the importance of 
remaining loyal to old and tried constitutional methods 
of government than any amount of rhetoric about the 
iniquity of private armies; for it would show that the 
ministers are not, while denouncing the lawlessness which 
threatens their power, at the same time aiding and 
abetting a different kind of lawlessness which appears to 
increase it. 


onwards 


OUR GREATEST BENEFACTOR 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


[This is the final article of the short series published under this heading. The quotation on which the series was based, ** He 
is the greatest benefactor of mankind whom any age has known” was from Sir Frederick Treves’ “ Life of Lord Lister.” | 


OR me there is but one answer—Jesus Christ, who 
in three short years, in the words of Lecky the his- 
torian, did more to soften and moralize mankind than al] 
the disquisitions of philosophy. If this be the aim and 
result of education we may see in those three years the 
beginning of the better world for which we hope and 
pray. To His teachings the prophet Muhammad owed 
much ; the modern philosophers of India are not back- 
ward in acknowledging their debt; Shakespeare and 
Goethe, Simpson, Lister and Pasteur were His inter- 
preters, and, as we know from their writings, His followers. 
He told us how we may cure the soul of man; His 
teachings are the true wuyijs datpeicyv—the healing place 
of the soul. Our greatest benefactor is He who inspired 
the New, and spiritualized the Old Testament for us. The 
Bible is, in the words of the Coronation Service, ** the 
most precious thing that the world affords : This is the 
Royal Law, these are the lively oracles of God.” This 
is no archaic formula ; men and women in every walk of 
life know it to be true, and as a nation we are realizing 
the penalties of neglect. 

Not for centuries has the Holy Communion Service, 
ordained by Christ Himself, been so widely attended as 
today in this country. How deep is the attachment to 
the person and example of Christ may be seen today in 
Germany, and in the feelings which were aroused in this 
country by the movement to modify the Prayer Book 


Services. In Him men have, in each of the sixty genera- 
tions since the Resurrection, sought and found inward 
peace, and it is of inward peace and not of the absence 
of secular war that the Gospels speak. To the reality of 
this inward peace there is an unequalled continuity of 
witness, from the Books of the New Testament and the 
Early Fathers to the abundant literature of the present 
Year of Grace. More books are written every year about 
theology than on any other single subject, and among 
them, as every publisher knows, a large proportion of 
** best sellers.” 

Those are not wholly wrong who describe religion as an 
opiate ; nor is it a term of reproach, seeing how many of 
your contributors have given the palm to men such as 
Pasteur and Lister and Simpson who helped to lighten 
the burden of physical pain. The Christian faith does 
indeed enable men and women to bear physical pain 
with patience, and indeed to become almost insensible to 
it, as those know who have studied Christian Science. 
But it does far more; it helps men to run with patience 
the race set before them, to endure the greater agonics of 
sorrow and pain of heart. Christ also laid on all men the 
duty of helping others to bear the burdens one of another. 
Yet St. Paul was at pains, a moment later, to remind the 
Galatians that every man must be self-reliant and bear 
load * 
another.” This spirit has during twenty centuries raised 


his own ‘rejoicing in himself alone and not in 
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men, as nothing else can, to the heights on which, looking 
back, we can see them from afar. 

The Spirit of God is within us ; those who can see it in 
others do not appeal in vain. Men and women, young 
and old, are hungry for it today. 

I have said enough to justify my choice, and the faith 
that is in me. I will conclude by referring to benefactors 
of mankind in a wholly different category. Individuals 
and their achievements are the product of an age. 

Vivere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi ; sed omnes illacrimabiles 

Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

T do not underrate the achievements of writers and philo- 
sophers and poets, Plato and Aristotle and Lucretius, and I 
do not underrate the light and spiritual peace brought 
to millions in every generation by the religious teachers 
of the East, Confucius, Buddha and Mani, Muhammad 
and Ali. 

I do not igriore the achievements of philosophers and 
poets of every age—Homer and Plato, Aristotle 
and Lucretius, Jalal-ud-Din Rumi and Tagore, Milton 
and Emerson, Hegel and Kant, Goethe and Schiller, and 
many another. Because of their greatness the men of 
those days saw reflected in their eyes the light of all time. 

There is a place, too, in our Valhalla, for those who 
have sought world unity without seeking to impose 
uniformity. Alexander the Great, dis proximus ille, the 
first man to seek to unite East and West not only by con- 
quest but by intermarriage, so deeply was he impressed with 
the strength and virtue of the Persian race. The Antonine 
Emperors under whom the world for the first time, 
and the last, enjoyed the blessings of peace and freedom 


——= 


of commerce. Charlemagne, who also sought secular 
unity and to extend the bounds of civilization as he 
understood it. These and their later prototypes deserye 
our respect, but their achievements are, to me, wholly 
secondary. 

The supreme benefactor in every age and in every 
home is the mother of mankind and mankind's wife. 
Round her gathers the family: to her all men look for 
solace, for praise, and for life’s joys. From her hands come 
food and clothing: she spends wisely most of what 
men strive to earn. As every man who is in touch with 
the working classes in eastern or western lands knows, 
her influence is always strong, often decisive. It is well 
for us that she should have a vote, but she does not need 
it. In the words of Esdras : 


“Women have borne the king and all the people that bear rule 
by sea and land. 

Even of them came they: and they nourished them up that 
planted the vineyards, from whence the wine cometh. 

These also make garments for men; these bring glory vrte 
men; and without women cannot men be. 

. . « O ye men, how can it be but women should be sirong, 
seeing that they do thus?” 

We rightly praise famous men and our fathers that 
begat us but only if we remember, as T. E. Brown 
remembered, that the “ good mother and good wife” 
is the indispensable unit of all society. Mussolini does 
not allow Italians to forget this: Hitler, a bachelor, 
has ordained an annual Mutter Tag. We in England 
have not quite forgotten that the fourth Sunday in 
Lent is Mothering Sunday. Of all forms of Government 
the matriarchate is the oldest of all social units—only 
the family is indispensable. The final arbiter of all 
social reforms is, in the end, a woman—and so may it 
always be. 


SAFE AMONG LIONS 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


HE recent shocking accident at Whipsnade has 
reminded the Public in a very ugly way that one 
needs strong bars, nowadays, if one wishes to reproduce 
the conditions of the Garden of Eden in the English Home 
Counties. The authorities of the Zoo have gone out of 
their way to rub in the lesson. The unfortunate man, 
they say, was absolutely crazy to imagine that a human 
being could for one moment be safe among the lions. 
They denied that the keepers, even, ever entered the 
lions’ enclosure until the lions had been securely trapped 
and fastened up. 

This reminds me of a significant little incident which 
eccurred a few years ago, at the Zoo in Regent’s Park. 
I was talking to the keeper who had charge of certain 
animals—no matter which. He went into the cage of 
one of them fairly fearlessly. ‘‘ You see,” he said, “ we 
have only had her a few weeks.” But the beast’s neigh- 
bour, he said, no one dared go near, since it had been in 
the Zoo for years. I thought at first I must have heard 
him wrong, and asked him again. ‘‘ No,” he said, rather 
sadly, “‘ it is a fact. Almost any animal we have for 
three months becomes savage.” 

* * * 

Now I want to take you to a very different scene. 
Before ever Whipsnade was opened, I was visiting 
Munich; and I called on the Herr Direktor of the Animal- 
Park there—the local Whipsnade. It had becn in exis- 
tence, I believe, since soon after the War. ‘‘ You will 
find,” he explained, “things very different from what they 
are in your London 7.0. For one thing, you see, we are 
poor; we cannot afford to buy animals, therefore they 





must breed: to breed, they must be happy; therefore 
we must make them happy.” 

And indeed he seemed successful. Nofewer than twelve 
little baboons had been born that season; and for a 
baboon to be born in captivity used to be considered a 
rarity. But an even more extraordinary sight were the 
animals which were put in one enclosure together—animals 
which in wild life preyed on each other. For the 
animals there were mostly classified by the countries in 
which they were found, rather than by their species : and 
if this was to be done, of course, the fierce and the meek 
had to be persuaded to be friends. How was this done ? 
By training, and by keeping them well-fed. He took me 
to see his “ kindergarten.” It was a little enclosure 
where young cubs of every kind romped about together, 
including human ones. As we arrived a small boy, a 
bear-cub, and a lion-cub were playing “ Follow-my- 
leader” through a barrel. 

Then we came to the Lion enclosure. The first thing 
that I saw was a typical Bavarian, in his lederhosen and 
with bare knees, sitting on what appeared to be a yellow 
sofa. He got up, stretched, and yawned—and so did the 
sofa. It was a full-grown lioness. With slow, graceful 
movements he began to move about among the other lions, 
urging them into activity. 

“What on earth is he doing in there?” I asked the 
Herr Direktor. ‘‘ Oh,” he replied, “‘ he is there to amuse 
the lions.” 

He went on to explain that the lion is naturally a 
lazy animal, and that if it does not have to take exercise 
to get its food, it soon becomes as sedentary and liverish 
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as an old colonel. For that reason they were put through, 
every day, what corresponded to a course of physical 
jerks. A lion put its forepaws on the keeper’s shoulders, 
and he took a step or two backwards, making it hollow 
jts back and stretch: he then caught another lion by 
the tail and made it tow him about the ground. All his 
movements had exactly the same slow graceful quality 
of the lions’ own movements. He did not look like a 
lion, it is true, but yet he seemed to be the same kind 
of animal: and that, 1 think, was the secret of their 
friendliness. 

But one lioness was not so tolerant. When he caught 
her by the tail she snarled at him over her shoulder, in 
what seemed to me a very nasty manner. I commented, 
“ Oh well,” said the Direktor, * you see we have only had 
her three weeks. She is not yet used to our ways.” 

{ had this last remark vividly brought back to me 
when, a few months later, the London keeper made that 
sad admission about the beasts in his charge. Now I 
am not an expert on animal training: nor, 1 think, am 


I a notable sentimentalist. I know all this sounds too 
black-and-white to be true. But I should very much 
like to know why, if these things are possible at Munich, 
they are not possible at Whipsnade. 

If they ever are to be, one thing is quite clear—from 
the pronouncements of the Zoological authorities them- 
selves. Our whole attitude to the question of keeping 
animals in captivity will have to change. It must change 
as fundamentally as our attitude to lunatics has changed, 
between the days of Bedlam and the days of modern 
psychiatry, For what is the only remedy for the recent 
accident that has been seriously proposed ? The building 
of higher fences, and that no keeper should be allowed 
ever to enter the lions’ cages unarmed ! Now the Direktor 
at Munich had himself a stern rule on the subject of 
arms. In his Zoo, no keeper was allowed to enter the 
lions’ enclosure bearing any weapon whatever, not even 
a walking stick. Yor if a man carries a weapon, he said, 
he is bound to rely on it to a certain extent, rather than 
upon his own wits and his own power of friendliness, 


‘FIRST FLIGHT: A LATE CONVERSION 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HIS late conversion to flight showed my backward- 
ness. Flying, new to me, was part of the routine 
of life for thousands of modern men. Babies in arms had 
flown from continent to continent. Flying was already 
one of the attractions of a village fair ; as a stay-on-earth 
I was almost in a minority. Even for me this flight was 
an adventure of the mind more than of the body. There 
was probably less risk, statistically considered, than one 
took upon oneself in crossing Oxford’s High Street 
somewhere near Queen’s on a week day during full 
term, 

In any case we had been watching tricks and stunts in 
the air for half an hour and more ; one man had started 
off almost at a tangent from the earth, and climbed like 
Elijah in a child’s picture-book. As far as I could see, 
there was nothing but the speed of his own propeller te 
keep him aloft at this astonishing angle, and I had the 
curious impression that he was a fish caught by some 
celestial fisherman in the ocean of air. Another man had 
turned over and over again in mid-heaven, as though ke 
were a dancer on a stage, or one of the leaves in Shelley's 
«Ode tothe West Wind.” Ouraeroplane moved sagely and 
quietly as the mother of the Gracchi. It was impessible 
te suppose that a sober-minded machine of this kind 
could tumble to the ground, break into a mass of flames, 
und lie a heap of broken wreckage. 

Thus there was no element of fear in this new expe- 
rience; nothing of the fear which I had felt, at the 
moment when, in days long ago, I once paid my weekly 
pocket-money to loop the loop on a “* super-switchback ” 
at the Crystal Palace, and waited with a thumping heart 
for the car to start. 

Yet we climbed into the sky. We climbed into the 
sky. Here was an achievement never equalled by 
Empedocles and the divine Alexander, Charlemagne and 
his peers, Drake and the men who sailed round the world 
in a hundred-ton ship. The Byzantine Emperors were 
hauled up, throne and all, some twenty feet above the 
floor of their golden palaces, in order to impress barbarian 
envoys ; yet we had actually climbed into the sky, 
and were steering our course, indifferent to wind or 
calm. 

The sensation of speed on land or sea is not new. The 
fastest car (for those who speak without knowledge of 
incredible motion across tidal -sands), the smoothest 


running express trains have nothing of the excitement 
and breathlessness of a galloping horse. Once one has 
known the delight of a long gallop, there is no newness of 
quality in the experience which comes from the greatest 
speeds obtained by mechanical means; unless perhaps 
one remembers the pleasure of coasting down hill—in the 
years before one had left school—on a free-wheel bicycle, 
and passing, just before dark, into a corridor of warm, 
scented air under the trees. But here, in this climb 
sky-wards, was something entirely new; a_ splendid 
mastery belonging to my own generation, for all the follies 
this generation has done and endured. One could 
measure the novelty of this act very simply. There 
were six of us in the passenger seats of the aeroplane. Of 
these six, five had known an England in which there 
were no horseless carriages on the public roads ! 


The whole landscape was familiar. I would recommend 
anyone who makes his first ascent to choose a region 
where he knows every village, every turn of the roads, 
every group of trees, or bend of a stream. Only in this 
way can one notice the change of key, the sudden infusion 
of strangeness in to the aspect of a friendly and long-known 
At first one thinks that a mountain has been 
miraculously transposed; vet there are no glaciers, no 
pine-clustered slopes ; no Alpine flowers ; only the wide 
spaces of the air, as one looks down, curiously, from the 
windows of the car. The familiarity is puzzling: one 
cannot lose one’s bearings ; everything is so well known, 
vet everything is so absurdly different. I thought; if 
there is a life after death, and if, in this life after death 
there is continuity with life since childhood, and no black 
stream of forgetfulness, then in such a way would one 
see the happy, day-to-day life which one had left; in 
such a moment of immense and fateful retrospect before 
one was turned towards Orion and the distant constella- 


landscape. 


tions. 

I thought of the future; a time, maybe these ten 
thousand years and more hence, when for centuries and 
centuries we should have been forgotten, and other men 
and women, in our place, might be thinking of journeys 
utterly beyond the ramparts of the world; when the 
control of things would be so sure and steadfast that one 
could even leave the life-giving earth and travel in the 
high planetary spaces beyond the breath of trees and 


flowers. I wished that, before we died, the telescopes 
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could be made far-seeing enough for us to survey 
the countries of the fixed stars as one sees the Black 
Mountain from the ridge of the Cotswolds. 

The tilt of the wings, as the aeroplane made a wide 
course from south to north, was like the poise of a swan 
changing the direction of its passage from river to lake ; 
a silvery, feathered, spray of light came from the whirring 
propeller a few feet away. As for the landscape, if I 
cared most for the form of things close to the eye, the 
plain below me would have lost its distinction; but I 
take pleasure, above all, in the great sea of light over- 
hanging the earth, a sea burdened easily with clouds. 
Therefore this view had the serenity of a view from a 
mountain top; it was the more unmixed and quintessen- 
tial because it had nothing of the jaggedness of moun- 
tains ; there were no heaps of debris, no pockets of ice 
and snow; no signs of winter; only the immense and 
sunfilled space between the ripening fields and the sky. 
In these few moments we saw some of the finest buildings 
in England, as one sees, looking down from a balcony, 
houses and townships built up by children on the floor of 
a house. There was Magdalen Tower, the dome and 
upper stories of the Radcliffe-Camera; Christ Church 
Hall drawn in pen and ink on an architect’s paper. Tree 
tops, as the rooks sce them; divided fields, red and 
brown and grey roofs; cattle as though they were bees 
crawling outside the skep. I followed the line of the 
Thames; a green-grey path leading seawards. I 
wondered, suddenly, how much it would cost to hire this 
aeroplane, there and then, before the sun set, and tell 
the pilot to take the course of the lower Thames. I could 
go as far as the Nore Lightship; I should see the river 


eee 
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mouth widening beyond Long Hope Reach ;_ the brown. 
sailed barges ; ships with their high masts all beneath me; 
the isle of Sheppey and its stone towers, the land falling 
away to the Essex marshes, the sea coloured with the 
June afternoon. I looked at the speedometer ; 110-129 
miles an hour. I had never known this pace of move. 
ment. I could only judge it by the odd, bewildering fact 
that I was looking at Ifiley Mill, and the tiny cascade of 
water ; and then a few seconds later, at Sandford Lasher, 
and the hanging woods below Nuneham. We turned 
back towards the aerodrome. Once again I saw a mono- 
plane twisting and turning like a grey leaf in the sky, and 
again, I thought of our own staid and level course; | 
could compare my measured and recurrent days with the 
violence, the sudden contrasts, the light and shade of 
the host in the curved ships at Troy ;_ with my own life 
these twenty years ago. : 

In a quarter of an hour I was back again among the 
cathedral-like hangars of the aerodrome. In this quarter 
of an hour I had come to certain quick conclusions. For 
one thing, if I were twenty years younger, and with a 
larger purse, I would learn to fly my own aeroplane. For 
another thing; whereas I had objected strongly to the 
“encroachment ” of aerodromes upon Oxford, and the 
Oxford country, henceforward these objections had gone. 
I do not mind these great birds of heaven flying near to 
me, finding the earth again in the places which—otherwise 
—I would keep open and uncrowded for ever. And I had 
a queer feeling of the unfairness of destiny. I thought that 
Leonardo da Vinci, and not a pedestrian student of 
modern history, should have had this power to take wings, 
and climb into the sky. 


SCHULE ODER VEREIN ? 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


ETRACHTEN wir cinmal den Stundenplan des Schul- 
jungen Franz Miller! Er hat Unterricht Montag, 
Dienstag, Mittwoch, Freitag von 8.30 Uhr bis 2 Uhr 
nachmittags ; Donnerstag und Samstag von, 8.30 bis 
1 Uhr nachmittags. Ausserdem am Montag nachmittag 
von 6-7 Uhr Musik, Dienstag von 5-7 Uhr Turnen, 
Donnerstag von 4-7 Uhr Werkunterricht, Freitag von 
5-7 Uhr Zeichnen und von 8-10 Uhr abends Heimabend. 
Sodann drei Sonntage im Monat und zwei Sonnabende noch 
Fahrt oder Dienst. Dazu kommen Banndienst, Besich- 
tigungen, ferner alle drei Wochen Scharabend, Extra 
dienst und in den Ferien Fahrten. 

Fritz Meyer, ein anderer Hitlerjunge, hat vier mal in 
der Woche fiinf Stunden und zwei mal sechs Stunden 
Schulunterricht, dazu Montag, Dienstag, Mittwoch von 
8-10 Uhr abends Hitlerjugend-Dienst oder Turnen, 
Donnerstag von 8-10 Uhr Kameradschaftsabend, Frei- 
tag von 4-5 Schulsport. Jeden zweiten Sonnabend 
Theater der Schule, jeden Sonntag von 10-12 Hitler- 
jugend-Dienst und jeden zweiten Sonntag Ausmarsch. 

Es ist daher zu verstehen, dass gegenwirtig in der 
deutschen Presse ein grosser Kampf zwischen vier 
Parteien, niimlich Schule, Kirche, Elternhaus, Hitler- 
jugend ausgefochten wird, der trotz der scharfen Zensur 
manchmal heftige Formen annimmt und der sich in 
erster Linie um die Seele, das heisst um die freie Zeit von 
Fritz Meyer und Franz Miller bewegt. 

Am bekiimmertsten ist die Kirche, sowohl die evan- 
gelische wie die katholische, wihrend die jiidische 
iiberhaupt nichts zu sagen wagt ; die Kirche sieht sozu- 
sagen alle ihre religidsen Felle davonschwimmen und weiss 
nichts gegen die immer stirker zupackende Konkurrenz 


der Hitlerjugend zu sagen. Das heisst, sie weiss es schon, 
aber sie wagt es nicht so recht, da der Kulturkampf, nicht 
zuletzt um die Jugend, immer schiirfere Formen annimt. 
So steht es jetzt in der evangelischen Kirche so, dass der 
Montag-und _Freitag-Nachmittag dem evangelischen 
Jugendwerk zur Verfiigung stehen soll, zweimal im Monat 
miissen die Konfirmanden am Gottesdienst teilnehmen, 
eben so oft am Jugendgottesdienst. Alle evangelischen 
Kinder miissen bis zur Konfirmation am Kindergottes- 
dienst teilnehmen. 

Dic Hitlerjugend steht auf dem Standpunkt, dass man 
einerseits Elternhaus, Kirche, Schule und Hitlerjugend 
zwar als gleichberechtigt ansehen soll, anderseits aber 
zweifelt sie an der Eignung der ersten Gruppen, den 
jungen Deutschen in ‘ wirklich ” nationalsozialistischem 
Geiste zu erziehen. Die Hitlerjugead hilt weder dic 
katholische noch die protestantische Kirche fir reif 
genug, deutsche Nationalsozialisten zu formen. Sic 
hilt noch immer manche Eltern fir liberalistisech und 
*“sogar ” marxistisch beeinflusst. 

Die Schule halt sich an den Lehrplan und versucht 
durch Kompromisse gegeniiber der Hitlerjugend und 
durch Energie gegeniiber den Eltern eine gewisse Linic 
des geringsten Widerstandes cinzuhalten. 

Die Eltern jammern in den “ Offenen Briefen”’ an 
Zeitungen laut oder versteckt, dass sie von ihren Kindern 
uberhaupt nichts mehr haben. Sie kénnen es_ nicht 
verstehen, dass sich zwischen Eltern und Kindern so vicle 
Gruppen cinschalten, die auf ihr eigen Blut und Leben 
Beschlag legen. 

Und die Jugend ? 

Die Jugend schweigt. F. G. 
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Communication 
Royalism in France 


[To the Editor of Tue. Specrator.]} 

Sin, —Few English people can have imagined that Paris would 
ever again hear shots fired to cries of ‘“ Vive le Roi!’ Yet 
in the riots of February it was the members of the Royalist 
Action Francaise who took the leading part ; it was they who 
were chiefly responsible for the * little revolution ” and for 
the changes of government which followed. Has the idea 
of monarchy, then, suddenly revived in France ? or has it 
never completely died out ? 

There can be few Frenchmen who have not at one time or 
another been attracted by the idea of ‘‘a despot ...a 
beneficent despot, naturally, a large-minded benevolent 
despot —in short, a despot to obey their bidding,” and times 
of crisis have always fanned into a flame the latent enthu- 
siasm’ Of the masses for leaders of this type. Sixty years 
ago, after the Franco-Prussian war, the National Assembly 
offered the throne of France to the Comte de Chambord ; 
and only after his refusal to accept the Tricolour was the 
Republic proclaimed as “the form of government which 
divides us least.” True, the leaders of the Action Francaise 
of today are not descended, either by birth or tradition, from 
the Legitimists of 1874, and are looked upon with some mis- 
givings by dyed-in-the-wool Royalists. But their appeal is 
strengthened by the fact that they advocate a monarchy not 
solely on traditional and sentimental grounds, but as fulfilling 
an urgent national need. 

The party originated during the Dreyfus case, when in 
1898 a handful of Bonapartists, Royalists and Conservatives 
formed the Ligue de la Patrie Francaise. Its programme was 
simple ; France for the French, and not for Jews or Protest- 
ants; hostility to anything savouring of * Liberalism ” and 
the democratic principles of 1789; and a foreign policy of 
the most violent nationalism. In 1908, it expanded into the 
Ligue de VAction Francaise, which successfully married 
nationalism to absolute monarchy ; and the Action Francaise 
newspaper was started. The League, however, attracted 
many non-Royalists who were dissatisfied not merely with 
Republican governments, but with the Republic itself. It 
has always had an intellectual influence out of proportion to 
its size,* largely owing to the literary brilliance of its leaders, 
Charles Maurras, Léon Daudet and Jacques Bainville. 

Maurras, the theorist, is one of the greatest living French 
writers. A Provencal, he combines a chilling logie with a 
passionate fanaticism, an aloof and aristocratic temperament 
with a fearless aggressiveness. He lives, owing to his total 
deafness, in an “ ivory tower” apart, unaware of the bitter 
comments of his many enemics. 

Léon Daudet, son of Alphonse Daudet, is the platform 
orator and pamphleteer. A bull-necked mountain of a man, 
his tremendous voice rises even above the din of the French 
Chamber. He is at once a scholar, a brilliant and versatile 
writer, and a master of Rabelaisian invective. Pompous 
politicians loathe and fear him, for his vitriolic ridicule has 
killed many “ promising careers.” 

Jacques Bainville is the historian of the party: his 
royalism is therefore less absolute, his perspective broader, 
his temperament less fanatical, than those of Maurras and 
Daudet. 

These men have provided the Action Francaise with a well- 
formulated programme, which recalls Italian Fascism, but 
preceded it by fifteen years. They assert that no demo- 
cratically elected government dares to look ahead, “ it 
spends one year in thinking of the nation and three in con- 
sidering its own re-election.” “* Democracy is evil, democracy 
is death,” writes Maurras. Like the Fascists, the Royalists 
believe in “ discipline and authority”; in the Fihrer- 
prinzip ; in a State based on the hierarchy of an élite. They 
demand the complete sacrifice of the individual to the com- 
munity, a Gleichschaltung of thought and culture, and since 
all who are not part of the national culture must be eliminated, 
they are fiercely anti-Semitic. Industry is to be reorganized 
on a corporative plan, with industrial guilds and professional 


; 





*Membership is variously given as 60,000-90,000. Came’ots du 


Roi probably about 1,290. 


representation, a programme drawn up by La Tour du Pin 
long -before Mussolini or Dollfuss. 

They are, moreover, the most violent supporters of 
chauvinistic nationalism, and during the Bloc National 
Government, immediately after the Wer, the party exercised 
a considerable and disastrous influence on French foreign 
policy. 

To whom do they appeal? First and unquestionably, to 
the young men of the Camelots du Roi—groups organized on 
military lines. There are not many of them, but they are 
adventurous and aggressive and spoiling for a fight. The 
Action Francaise offers them action and a programme, it 
demands the sacrifices they are so fiercely anxious to offer. 
Above all, it gives them an opportunity of differing from the 
sober, anti-clerical, republican traditions of their elders. 

Again, many Catholics see in them a bulwark against the 
disruptive forces which they dread. But most important of 
all is the Nationalist alliance, for international events have 
played into the hands of the Die-hards. The growth of German 
and Italian power and prestige, the apparent failure of the 
Disarmament Conference, the chaos of Central Europe—all 
these problems make many Frenchmen feel that only a strong 
and united France will insure peace. They are increasingly 
angry and disgusted with the futilities and corruption of the 
Chamber, and are easily persuaded that the Action Francaise 
thesis—that only absolute government is government by the 
sum total of all interests—is the right one. 

All this being so, it is surprising that the Royalists are not 
more numerous. Paradoxically, the party’s monarchism is its 
chief disadvantage. It has prevented it from co-operating 
with Republican reactionary groups, such as the Jeunesses 
Patriotes, and it has alienated the peasants and artisans who 
had most to gain by the Revolution. Even the dictatorships 
of today are in a sense democratic absolutisms, inasmuch as a 
would-be dictator must first win the support of the people. 
But the Due de Guise, handsome, dignified and aloof, is not 
the man to rally them, It is probably true that, although its 
supporters are extremely wealthy, although it commands 
some of the most brilliant pens in France, although it is 
extremely vocal, the Action Francaise has little following out- 
side the military aristocracy and the Catholic bourgeoisie, 
except in Brittany and la Vendée. It is likely that its leaders 
itself would agree with M. Frot’s remark that * he did not 
believe that the Action Francaise were such fools as to believe 
that they could put the Due de Guise on the throne forthwith.” 

On the whole, the Royalists remain an incalculable, yet 
influential, factor in French politics. In normal times they 
are of little consequence. But in a crisis, a sudden outburst 
of dissatisfaction with the defects of the parliamentary 
system, the discrediting of the government of the day 
through some scandal or obvious failure—then the Action 
Francaise can be relied upon to whip up the national temper 
to the pitch of hysteria. Such a crisis might very well raise 
some popular hero to dictatorial powers again; and the 
greatest danger would seem to be, not that the Royalists 
should succeed in restoring the monarchy, but that they 
should pull the chestnuts out of the fire for other reactionary 
or Fascist groups, as they did on the Sixth of February.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A CORRESPONDENT IN Paris. 


one 
A Woman Knitting 

A THOUSAND yeats the flesh of the wool growing 

between my fingers, cast on or cast off 

by shifting needles, by the unfertile bone, 

the sturdily-flowing 

wool was, for a thousand years, the tough 

smooth strand of life, and I, the woman vigilant, 
wore my heavy crown. 


The future between finger and thumb, informed, 

fulfilled, made ponderable by the weight of longing, 

how must I wear it, now my vision mended 

is strictly wound into a ball of pain ? 

Whence came the wild-bee stitches warmly thronging, 

as though midsummer’s murmuring thoughts had swarmed? 
Ah bloom of flesh! A thousand years are ended, 

and 1, the spirit, the vagrant, am uncrowned again. 

Lintan Bowes Lyon, 
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The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


EveEN while that memorable last night of the Alhambra 
season on November 4th is still present to the mind, an 
occasion of enthusiasm which the Russian dancers them- 
selves, habituated to success and to enthusiasm, account 
unique, De Basil's Russian ballet has returned, this time 
to Covent Garden. Since that former occasion was still so 
freshly in mind, it was inevitable that the first performance 
in the guarded atmosphere of the Covent Garden house 
should have seemed slightly strange. One was not used to 
the perspectives, to the acoustics (so much better upstairs 
than dewn), nor to the floor of the stage itself. At the 
Alhambra they danced on linoleum. At Covent Garden 
they are dancing on the boards which for the most part make 
square patterns. This arrangement interferes somewhat 
with the geometry of the dancing as seen from above. More- 
over, though amply resinned, these boards of hard wood are 
inclined to be slippery (there is a new board in the centre 
of the stage on which more than one dancer has slipped 
down in the course of the first week). 

Again, the lighting has not been altogether satisfactory 
during the first week—and I write of the first week’s perform- 
ances only. The lighting has appeared at times to have 
had a pronounced brown-red tinge, particularly noticeable 
in Jeux D’ Enfants. But after the first night at any rate, we 
were no longer distracted by such changes and_ possible 
deficiencies. The splendour and exeellence of the perform- 
anees have once more carried us away. When, at the con- 
clusion of the second night, the curtain fell upon Le Beau 
Danube, a ballet full of superb daneing crowned with a breath- 
taking finale, the old atmosphere had been regained. 

This season is due to last six weeks only. It will be specially 
memorable for the reappearance of several favourite Diaghilev 
ballets such as The Three-corncred Hat, La Boutique Fantasque, 
The Good-humoured Ladies and Oiseau de Feu. We thought 
we would never see them again. We owe this unusual fulfil- 
ment of our insatiable desires to the generosity of some 
English balletomanes, prompted by Captain Bruce Ottley. 
They have bought the Diaghilev décors and costumes and 
have presented them to De Basil, Diaghilev’s successor. Thus, 
with the aid of Woizikcwsky’s long memory and Massine’s 
direction (the choreography of the first three of these ballets is 
by Massine), it has been possible to mount them once again. 
On the very first night we saw The Three-cornered Hat with 
Massine dancing his original part superbly as heretofore. 

It is, I imagine, unnecessary for me to dilate upon the 
glories of Russian ballet or upon the genius of Massine. It 
should now be possible to offer to the London public ballet 
criticisms in matters of detail. 

The principals at Covent Garden are excelling themselves. 
The younger dancers, both male and female, are fulfilling 
the promise that delighted us last year. Equally pleasing is 
the form of the dancers whose reputations have been long 
established. Massine has probably not danced better, and 
that, of course, is saying a great deal. His mazurka with 
Riabouchinska in Le Beau Danube attains the utmost flam- 
boyance allied with precision and neatness. The virtuoso 
effect of the action by which he sends Riabouchinska spinning 
across the stage will always be remembered. This ballet 
shows imprevement in several matters of detail. For one 
thing, the miming has become a good deal more apt. The 
gestures of Baronova, for instance, and of her painter ac- 
quaintance as they sit on the chairs in front are more even 
and more sustained than heretofore. After the reconciliation 
between the Hussar and his fiancée the lights are not turned 
olf, as at the Alhambra, in order to remove the chairs in the 
darkness. There is now no break between the reconciliation 
and the finale: therefore, the pertinence of the finale’s excite- 
ment, happiness and high spirits is greatly increased. The 
dancing of Shabelevsky, who now takes Lichine’s part as 
King of the Dandies, has progressed considerably since last 
year. His pirouettes are very fine. 

Massine’s performance in The Three-cornercd Hat needs no 
comment from me. I would remark one detail only—the 
interest attaching to the circle, the contour of the face that he 
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draws in a flash with chalk while dancing. Woizikowsky 
(whom we hope later to see in this part) used to chalk no more 
than a scribble. As the ballet proceeded I have found a 
peculiar interest in this steadfast circle of Massine’s, effecte:j 
between the time-limits imposed by the musie and while his 
feet are moving. 

Danilova’s performance as Queen of the Swans in Lac de 
Cygnes is perhaps the most gratifying event of the first week. 
Surely she is dancing better than ever before, whereas last 
year she did not seem to be so good as in her Diaghilev days, 
Her arms are beautiful, her poise superb. But Jasinsky, 
whom we saw last year in Balanchine’s Les Ballets 1933, is a 
moderate partner and a poor mime. Especially his entrance 
is weak. 

At the moment of writing the chief disappointment is the 
absence of that great dancer Woizikowsky. Let us hope that 


he is on his way here. ADRIAN STOKES, 


The Cinema 


“ The Loves of Ariane.” At the Rialto 


Tus film, which will start a run at the Rialto next Sunday, 
July Ist, was made several years ago and gave Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner her first English-speaking part. It has been held up 
by the British Censor, whose cuts are sadly evident, particularly 
during the story’s early development, now almost incompre- 
hensibly abrupt and obseure. 

The whole film is virtually a duologue between Ariane. a 
Russian girl who seems to wander about the Continent with 
no fixed home, and Anthony Fraser, a wealthy Englishman 
travelling on business. Fraser meets Ariane at the opera, and 
is as strongly attracted to her as she is to him. He tells her, 
however, in effect, that he would never be responsible for 
seducing an innocent girl, whereupon she assures him that she 
has had all sorts of love affairs already. The point of the 
situation is that this is pure make-believe, but the action 
here has so many gaps that Ariane’s motives and methods are 
never fully explained. At last, when Fraser returns from a 
long absence abroad, she is driven by his attitude to declare 
her innocence, and after a good sequence at the railway station 
there is a more or less happy ending. 

In its present form the film is hardly more than a tantalizing 
sketch of an unusual relationship, but Miss Bergner’s acting is 
well worth seeing. She never seems to have to imitate feel- 
ings ; they sink into her and reappear as gestures and expres- 
sions, moulding the whole of her extraordinarily plastic 
personality exactly as though they were part of her own inner 
life. Mr. Perey Marmont, as Fraser, has a difficult task, and 
Ariane’s devotion to this stiff Englishman never becomes very 
intelligible. But the part has to be played stiffly, and Mr. 
Marmont gives a creditable impression of a certain type of 
English character. Now and then the film shows traces of its 
age, but it has been skilfully directed by Dr. Paul Czinner, 
Miss Bergner’s husband, and but for the Censor it would, I 
think, have ranked as a production of uncommon quality, 
gaining intensity from the narrowness of its range. 


“The Thin Man.” 


The Thin Man is produced with remarkable efficiency ; 
scene flows into scene with never a dawdling moment—except 
when Nick, the amateur detective (William Powell), is 
pouring out endless drinks for his wife and himself. Indeed, 
the story is at times almost drowned in gin, and, although Mr, 
Powell remains very gentlemanly through it all, this aspect 
of the film struck me as excessively tedious. Also, the suspects 
are so uniformly repellent that the problem of who killed the 
scientist's mistress never seems very important. However, 
the picture offers some brisk glimpses of American police work, 
a number of those vivid minor character sketches which 
Hollywood always does well, a neat performance by a fox- 
terrier, and an attractive performance by Miss Myrna Loy as 
Nick's wife. She and Mr, Powell are a well-matched pair ; 
when they next appear together I shall hope for an equally 
skilful production, a less involyed story, and not nearly so 
many cocktails CuARLES Davy, 


At the Empire 
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Commercial and Serious Art 


By far the most interesting and delightful art-exhibitions 
this week have nothing to do with oil painting, deceased 
artists, or what is usually considered serious art. Yet on2 
of them was opened by the Director of the National Gallery. 
The fact is, serious art is rather changing its ground. Every- 
one knows it. It is not that it is getting less serious; 
it is that the seriousness is of a different kind. For 
instance, a hundred years ago a_ serious discussion 
of art would have centred round the Royal Academy : 
round oil-paintings and marble statues; round old masters 
and Ancient Greeks. To some extent it still would. The only 
difference nowadays is that during the last hundred years 
all sorts of other centres of serious attention have arisen. 
Archaeology has extended its sites to India and Mexico ; 
art-criticism has increased its scope to include Chinese pottery, 
and many other subjects which in the days of Lord Macaulay 
would not have been taken seriously. Were not, indeed ; 
for Lord Macaulay lectures William and Mary quite severely 
for their addiction to Oriental vases.. Greek vases were 
respectable ; but that Hampton Court should be made the 
repository of Japanese vases seemed to him shocking. Nowa- 
days the Japanese wares of William and Mary's date at 
Hampton Court and Windsor appear to experts to be some 
of the choicest of the royal treasures ; and our own Queen 
is encouraged in her collecting activities by the pundits 
from the Museums. 

At the exhibition of “ pictures in advertising” at the 
New Burlington Galleries, in Burlington Gardens, behind the 
Academy, the catalogue alone is worth having, and, like the 
show, it is free, which is agreeabie. It has four delightful 
coloured illustrations, and rather an interesting introduction 
by Mr. Rutter. The list of artists, for the discerning critic, 
is significant. There are only a few names which would be 
familiar to everyone; comparatively few are Academy 
exhibitors ; but there is scarcely a name which those who 
watch for rising artists have not noted. 

The drawings of Miss Eleanor Bellingham Smith—to call 
her by her professional name, for she is actually the wife of that 
remarkable painter Mr. Rodrigo Moynihan —are known perhaps 
in Slade School circles, and to some few friends of that dis- 
tinguished collector of old master drawings, her father ; 
but I hardly expected to find that she had been discovered by 
* big business.” It is the same with many other names ; 
they are known to collectors, to artists, and to dealers, 
but not to the public which has heard of Sargent, or Orpen, 
or even Mr. Brangwyn. Mr. McKnight Kauffer and Rex 
Whistler are getting almost as well known as these ; so are 
John Armstrong and Duncan Grant. But some of the best of 
the others are far less familiar; Mr. Graham Sutherland, 
for instance. 

If it can be hoped that big firms like Shell-Mex are really 
going to patronize art as intelligently as this, we shall expect 
to be seeing in a few years’ time at Christie's, not the sale of 
the collection of the Duke of Frumpshire, but of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. If the princes of commerce are 
going to behave like princes we shall have some fun. 

Of the other exhibitions I refer to the drawings from 
Persian wall paintings at the Leicester Galleries are sure to 
be delightful. They are of the sixteenth century, but they 
look as up to date as any poster, to judge from the photo- 
graphs. The other interesting show is that of George Grosz 
at the Mayor Gallery. He is a sort of caricaturist who does 
large and attractive water-colours which at first sight look ex- 
tremely pretty. When you look rather closer, you perceive 
that Grosz is a satirist as biting as Daumier or Goya. He edits 
a humorous American magazine, I am told. The Americans 
oddly enough are far ahead of ourselves in humorous drawing. 
We rest rather too much on the laurels of Keene and John 
Leech, while they have discovered the great men of the last 
century in France—and also that ordinary artists can often 
do funnier drawings than professional humorists. The only 
humorous art of the moment which has not been suppressed 
or bowdlerized, is the sort one sees in ‘* Shell”? advertisements, 
Nor are they indecent ; they are irreverent, which is the 
essence of humour. 


” 


W. W. WINKworTu. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2gth 


14.00-17.15 Lawn Tennis at Wimbledon: Commentaries at 
intervals by Col. Brand and Capt. Wakelam 

18.50 You and the Composer : Sir Walford Davies 

19.10 Summer Pruning: A. N..Rawes es ne a 

19.30 Along the Roman Roads— Hadrian’s Wall: G. M. 
Boumphrey —. es “¢ es 

20.00 B.B.C. Orc hestra (Section G)- ~Parry’s English Suite, &c. 

21.00 B.B.C. Concert of Contemporary Music (British) : London 
Symphony Orchestra, &c Includes a setting of Shake- 
speare Sonnets .. : te L.R., 

21.10 Open Golf C ey onship Eye- witness account by 
Bernard Darwin a “¢ 

Short Story—Death versus Debt: Helen Simpson a 

22.30 Allotments in the North: Percy Mail - oe es 


SATURDAY, JUNE. 30th 


10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton 

12.15 Installation of Lord <a as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, from Dover . 

16.00 Royal Air Force Display at Hendon: Running Com- 
mentary by Squadron-Leader Helmore, R.A.F. .. 

17.15 The Sand-Castle—play by L. du Garde Peach, for children 

18.30 Crews at Henley : George Drinkwater , ee 

18.30 Traditional Airs and Catches : Midland Studio Cheeus 

19.05 Island Tour—Channel Islands: S$. P. B. Mais ¢ 

19.30 Convention of the International Brotherhood of Magicians, 
Leamington : oe a 

21.20 Time to Spare: the Master of Balliol sums 5 up x 

21.45 Choral and Orchestral Concert: Stuart Robertson in 
Stanford's “* Songs of the Fleet,” &c. on aia ae 


SUNDAY, JULY ist 


10.30 Morning Prayer relayed from Westminster Abbey (opening 
the Cathedral Pilgrimage in aid of the Cemeyaged ia 
Distressed and Derelict Areas) 

15.45 Recital : Michael Doré (violin) and the Duet Players 

17-45 Chamber Music : the international String Quartet. Haydn, 
Mozart, Borodin, &c. 

19.55 Service from Westminster Congregational Church : Rev. 
Harris E. Kirk, D.D. (Baltimore, U. ny 

19.55 Service from Dunblane Suickay “Rev. e Hutchison 
Cockburn, D.D. aa 

21.05 London String Players (augmented ‘by wind instruments), 
cond. Herbert Menges. Isolde Menges (violin) . 

21.45 Dominion Day—programme relayed from Canada ee 


MONDAY, JULY 2nd 


10.45 The Boat Train—‘t To Cross the Jordan”: The Countess 
ot Limerick .. ae as aa 

14.00-17.15 Lawn Tennis Commentaries ;. 

16.45 Sonata Recital: Florence Hooton (‘cello). and ‘Dorothy 
Manley (pianoforte). Handel and Debussy es 

21.00 ‘Tunes from the North: Alec Sim’s Scottish Septet 

21.20 Discussion—* Simplified Spelling ”’ a 

23.00 “Parliament and the People ’— closing scene from 
Pageant, relayed from the Royal Albert Hall 

TUESDAY, JULY 3rd 

14.00-17.45 Lawn Tennis Commentaries .. 

16.30 The British String Quartet. Turina, Borodin, Gliéze and 
Slavonic Folk Songs . . 

20.00 Honeymoon in Paris—A Diversion for a Summer E Vv cning, 
written and produced by Cecil Lewis P =e ry 

21.15 The Royal Agricultural Lan : A ies Morgan .. ee 

22.05 Short Story—Henry: A. J. 22 ee ee oe 

peeping JULY 4th 

10.45 “ Thinking Aloud.”’: A. G. Street .. a we a 

14.00-17.15 Lawn Tennis p Mclean ae 

19.30 “In Trouble ”—Summary of Talks on the Treatment of 
Offenders: Lt.-Col. Sir. Vivian Henderson, M.C., M.P., 
and Cyril Burt (Professor of Psychology in the U niversity 
of London) 

20.45 Shropshire Historical Pageant and Tercentenary Perform- 
ance of Milton’s Masque of Comus 

21.25 Symphony Concert: the London Sy mphony Orchestra, 
cond. Sir Landon Ronald. Sy ngome Studies : Wallace, 
Strauss, Elgar .. 

21.55 ‘ Midland W aterways ‘and Watermen ”—a dinghy trip up 
the Trent: Mollie Fortune - és ‘ , 


= 
> 
° 


THURSDAY, JULY 5th 
10.45 “ The Week in Westminster”: Megan Lloyd sediiere 
M.P. = 
13.00 Gramophone Records : "Christopher Stone... ; 
14.00-17.15 Lawn Tennis Commentaries .. 
20.00 “* Beauty and the Jacobin ’—an interlude of the French 
Revolution, by Booth Tarkington, produced by Jack Inglis 
21.25 ‘“‘ The Musician at the Gramophone ”: Leslie Heward 
21.35 Concert of Light French Music: B.B. C. Theatre Orchestra, 
cond. Stanford Robinson 
21.45 “‘ Mrs. Siddons ”—a commemorative programme from 
Brecon. Lillah Macarthy as Mrs. Siddons 
Foundations of Music (18.30 N.) 
June 29th. Handel Trio Sonatas: André Mangeot, Anne 
naughton, Berkeley Mason. 
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A Diviner’s Problem 


It is no wonder in a drought so long drawn out as this 
summer's that the dowser or diviner is working overtime. 
Whether belief in his art is increasing is another question. 
A considerable number of experiences by amateurs who have 
tried their *prentice hand or have watched the professional 
at work have come to my knowledge. Some are curious, and 
suggest, so far as my knowledge goes, quite new problems. 
One Cornish amateur who had for many a year used the 
rod with success was disappointed to find after a longish 
period of abstention that the art had apparently deserted 
him, as the art of poetry deserted Milton between the summer 
and the winter solstice. Then it occurred to him that he 
was wearing rubber shoes. He doffed the offending insu- 
Jators ; contact with mother earth, and water, was restored 
and the rod acted as truly as a well-oiled vane in the wind. 
It would be of interest to know whether other dowsers have 
noticed the influence of the boot, for good or ill. Might not 
a bare-footed dowser obtain superior inspiration ? 


* * * %* 
Cottage Wells 
The drought has more or less broken, but both dowsers 
and well-borers in country places will be in high demand 
for many months; the springs cannot recover under three 
or four months at the very least. What is not generally 
realized is that the water level in the chalk (which is constant 
over a very wide area) has been falling for a good fifty years. 
The late—or present—drought would not have mattered 
much fifty years ago. We must go lower down for our water, 
which has been sucked away beneath our feet by the greedy 
towns. Yet the vast subterranean lake is there. Pipes 
ean be let down into it at the rate of 100 feet in four days 
and the water brought to the surface by automatic pumps at 
a very slight cost—a penny a day for a good-sized house 
pumping from 200 feet. The perception and recognition of 
these facts by District Councillors and cottage owners are 
essential for providing cottages with a decent supply of 
water. The sight of old people labouring at a chain and 
bucket for a few spoonfuls of ooze should be a thing of 
the past. 
Bo % % * 
A Craftsman Poet 
Among village craftsmen, a notable place is taken by Mr. 
H. A. Shelley, of whose work in elm wood, a feature of a recent 
agricultural show at Oxford, something was said at the time, 
He exhibited under the wing of the Oxford Community 
Council, which has inspired, directed and advertised the 
work of Oxfordshire craftsmen with skill and energy. If 
some of these would typewrite less _ literature— 
with apologies for the word-—and do more such work, the 
reconstruction of village life would proceed much more 
steadily. Mr. Shelley, who does not bear the name for 
nothing, is a poet as well as a craftsman; and his modest 
book of Songs and Lyrics, to which I made some reference 
the other day, is in fact inspired by his delight in form. Is 
not the following verse as good a plea as we have for handy- 
work of the mediaeval sort ? - 
‘A thousand years have trained your hands 
To fashion all your art demands ; 
A thousand years have trained your eyes 
To choose the line where beauty lies. 
So to a craft your leisure lend, 
Make gentle art your warmest friend : 
He ts sublime whose mind and zeal 
Make poetry of stone and steel.” 
It is surprising that Mr. Shelley does not say more of his own 
favourite medium, the wood of the elm, that dome and 
pillar of English scenery. He should write an answer to 
Kipling’s rather unkind ** Ellum she hateth mankind.” 
* a % a 
Elm Panels 
Half our vounger architects are in love with elm. What 
colour, what grain. and in the right place what hardness ! 
We have wasted the wood, and still waste it, more prodigally 
than the Western Australians wasted jarrah wood, which, 
dike elm, is slowly coming into its own, Jarrah has the 
markings of a serpent and the colours of a sunset ; is hard and 
yet amenable, It is obviously a luxury wood ; and yet for a 
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long while we paved London streets with it; and I have seen 
it burnt as rubbish in Western Australia where land was being 
cleared for other purposes. In England we do not even burn 
our elms. We leave them to rot; we endow them as hosts 
of the bark beetle, which carries the mould that may be the 
undoing of the live trees. Where the tree falls, there it should 
certainly not lie. The experts of the forestry commission at 
Princes Risborough have made discoveries and inventions 
that should much increase the use of elm for internal decora- 
tion, especially for panelling. By a process of steaming they 
ean entirely prevent the warping that is perhaps the chief 
objection to the use of the wood. 
* % * * 

The Woodpecker’s Chisel 

A photograph has just been sent me which I took to be an 
illustration of a new bird box. It is a section of a post, pre- 
sumably creosoted, that carried a three-phase circuit of high 
voltage. The post was erected in the Colchester area in 1930. 
The entrance hole is three inches in diameter, and the depth 
probably prepared for the nest, nine inches. This is the only 
post, out of several thousand, that is known to have been 
attacked in the Eastern Counties ; but readers of The Spce- 
tator may remember accounts of similar damage to posts in 
Herefordshire. There quite a number were bored. It does 
not seem to be known whether the green or the greater spotted 
woodpecker is the carpenter responsible. One explanation 
was that the bird was seeking food, being deceived by the 
live buzzing of the current! Others suggest that the damage 
is done by ‘** drumming,”? undertaken purely for vocal pur- 
poses ; but the Colchester photographer makes it clear that 
a nesting hole was being burrowed ; and I should think that 
the green woodpecker was more likely to be concerned than 
the rarer, and more obvious, greater spotted. 

2k * %« * 

Devon Bird-Watchers 

A model for all bird societies is provided by the annual 
report of Devon Bird-watching and Preservation Society. 
Apart from its general excellence as a record of the collated 
observation of a number of skilled and affectionate bird- 
watchers, it contains some records that future text-books 
should include. The oddest is perhaps the record of a cuckoo 
at Woolacombe. A parent cuckoo was seen to be engaged 
in what Thoreau calls the so simple operation of feeding its 
own youngster. It placed a caterpillar in the beak of the baby 
just as any normal motherly instinct would dictate! The 
report does more than whitewash the cuckoo : it whitewashes 
the county of Devon. No one in future can say that it is not 
a noted home of the nightingale. A very thorough “ nightin- 
gale survey ” has been made in recent years ; and those who 
hold to the Gilbertian fallacy that a policeman’s life is not a 
happy one may be glad to know that the survey has been 
helped by the Constabulary, whose night-rounds have been 
solaced by the unwonted music. The chief conclusions of 
the survey are that nightingales (and this has been a great 
nightingale year) arrive in Devon “in large numbers,” that 
they are steadily extending their range, that they have a 
preference for river valleys, and that they are peculiarly 
faithful to favourite haunts. On this last subject did not an 
observer at Christchurch many years ago record the return 
of the same nightingale for seven consecutive years? The 
cock would appear and sing on the same post on the same dav 
of the year and be joined there by the hen a constant number of 
days later. 

* * * * 


The Tale of Rarities 

We hear from sportsmen of “ record bags.’ The bagged 
records of this Devon society are much more honourable. 
They include for one year the appearance of such rarities as 
the kite, the eagle owl, the white-tailed eagle, the Roller, the 
Hoopoe, and the Little Auk. No area in England is better 
suited for a bird and plant sanctuary than Braunton Burrows 
and parts of the Saunton Dunes. All the naturalists within 
Britain would rejoice if it could be made sanctuary. The 
place is unique ; and it is devoutly to be wished that those 
who could ensure its preservation for such a purpose will 
realize the national value of the area. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Specrator.] 


GERMANY AND HER CREDITORS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 

Sin,—Germany is blamed in the foreign Press for having 
taken refuge into the moratorium. But no other way was 
left to us. We would have much preferred to pay our debts 
but the creditor countries make it impossible for us to do 
so. These creditor countries have closed their frontiers 
to German imports, thus depriving us of the only means of 
making such repayment. Beyond that they have devaluated 
their national currencies. The fact remains that Germany’s 
debts problem can only be solved if the creditor countries 
open their markets to German goods. Everything instead 
points to the establishment of increased isolation among 
the various groups of countries. This “ splendid isolation” 
is the end of all international trade and a hopeless standstill. 
The restoration of normal currency conditions and export 
possibilities would be followed by a revival of trade not 
only in Germany—which then would be able to pay back 
her debts—but throughout the world ! 

Germany is still ready for any reasonable international 
agreement on disarmament on the basis of equality. She 
would even willingly return to the League of Nations if she 
could be sure to be treated not as an inferior and defeated 
nation but with absolute equality. Under the leadership 
of France the League became more and more an instrument 
for the execution of the Versailles judgement. The neutrals 
by joining the League helped to perpetuate the predominant 
position of France. The ‘ Society of Nations’? became a 
mere “League of the Victors’?! Germany joined the 
League but had soon the feeling to have signed the Versailles 
treaty once more. Equality was promised to her but only 
on paper and never in deeds. The atmosphere of victors 
and vanquished could not be removed. Therefore it was 
a relief for all national Germans when Germany left Geneva 
where her national pride had been hurt so often. The 
withdrawal from the League was the only way left to Adolf 
Hitler to hold up Germany’s national honour. Germany 
cannot and will not go back to Geneva as long as the League 
continues to be an instrument for the maintenance of the 
Versailles treaty. But as soon as the League really becomes 
an institution for maintaining international peace with 
absolute equalities of rights for every member, Germany is 
willing to become again a member of the League of Nations ! 
—I an, Sir, &e., BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 

Rogzow, tiber Belgard-Pers. Pom. 


THE WELFARE OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTsTtorR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Edmund T. MacMichael’s attack on the Protection 
of Animals Act, 1934, contained in your last issue, is incom- 
prehensible. That Act makes illegal certain incidents which 
disgraced the Rodeo of 1924, and in consequence those 
incidents are omitted from the Rodeo of this year. As Mr. 
MacMichael says, the Act has received the unanimous blessing 
of the Press throughout the country. Yet, instead of showing 
gratitude to those who were responsible for persuading 
Parliament to place this measure on the Statute Book in 
sufficient time to deal with the immediate emergency, he 
terms it a “ hypocritical measure ’? and demands that it be 
expunged from the Statute Book. 

Mr. MacMichael’s attitude towards the Cinematograph 
Films (Animals) Bill is even more incomprehensible. It is 
a one-clause Bill and reads : 


‘If any person shall produce or exhibit or show by public 
exhibition, or shall cause or procure, or assist at the producing or 
exhibiting, any film in the production of which suffering has or 
mav have been caused to an animal, or any film which shows or 
depicts or portrays suffering to an animal, and which is produced 
or made by any means whatsoever, such person shall be guilty of 
an offence within the meaning of this Act, and shall be liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
or alternatively, or in addition thereto, to be imprisoned with or 
without hard labour for any term not exceeding three months.” 


It has been presented by Sir Robert Gower, M.P., Chairman 


of the R.S.P.C.A., and is “ backed’ by Mr. Lockwood, Sir 
Cooper Rawson, Wing-Commander James, Mr. Neil Maclean, Mr. 
Tom Groves, Sir Wilfrid Sugden, Major Gwilym Lloyd George 
and Mr. Lovat Frazer—Members of Parliament representative 
of all Parties. Yet Mr. MacMichael says this is “* an even 
more spurious measure ” which, if it is passed, should also 
be expunged from the Statute Book. As I have set out 
verbatim the operative part of the Bill, your readers will be 
able to judge what value is to be placed on Mr. MacMichael’s 
observations. 

In conclusion, your readers will join with me in congratulat- 
ing the R.S.P.C.A. upon its very fine Parliamentary achieve- 
ments during recent years.—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons. H. A. PRoctTeR, 


WATER—A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Some statements in your article on this subject are, 
at least, controversial. 

The idea of a National Water Grid is considerably more 
fanciful than a National Electricity Grid, and had you named 
an advocate from one of the institutions connected with water 
supply, his opinion would carry more conviction. 

Briefly, two main plans are outlined—a national grid and 
a universal rural supply. To deal with the first, one cannot 
compare water with electricity. The electricity grid is in the 
nature of a balance of power between the main stations—a 
simple system of cable connexions. A water pipe could not 
be laid linking any two given towns in a similar way without 
the provision of a special pumping station at the lower town 
(possibly at both) and tunnels to overcome excessive head 
or maintain a hydraulic gradient. Cost would be approxi- 
mately £5,000 per mile for a pipe suitable for connecting 
towns of, say, 50,000 population, and the pumping station 
another £20,000. Towns of this size may average as little 
as 30 miles apart, making the total cost to be borne by one 
town about £170,000. It is intended to make use of this 
perhaps once in five years, while in sixty years replacement 
would have to be considered—or the cost per drought per 
town would be about £15,000. Even that assumes that 
water is available in suflicient quantities somewhere. Most 
ratepayers would prefer a little temporary inconvenience, 
or temporary road and rail transport of water would be 
cheaper. 

The second question is simpler. It has been shown recently 
that to provide water at a “reasonable” rate (less than 
1s. per house per week) in rural areas, a uniformly scattered 
population of 1,700 per square mile would be necessary, or 
if the houses were in the best position—that is, one terrace 
per square mile—about one-fifth of that number. Very few 
districts, when the urban areas are excluded, can show 
populations as dense as this. 

Thus, your statement that the undertaking involves no 
financial risk needs considerable modification. Such a system 
may be considered necessary and is certainly desirable, but 
it could not be financed by ordinary methods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Oaks, Coate, Swindon. F. C. TOMLINSON. 





PAYING AMERICA IN KIND 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Sir, But for the midnight darkness which surrounds the 
whole subject of money on its theoretical side, the British 
Treasury could perfectly easily put its own interpretation on 
President Roosevelt's recent offer, and pay America in kind 
the full sum for which we are being asked. 

It would only require three steps, all of them easy to take : 
(a) a special issue of treasury notes to the amount of 
£17,000,000, and (if this were not thought a superfluous 
formality) their actual transport to America ; (b) the printing 
of a date on these pounds, say five years or ten years ahead, 
after which they would be repudiated by the issuing authority 
in this country ; and (c) a strict regulation that these notes 
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were not to be ranked, by our own banking system, as cash 
for purposes of issuing loans at any time within the entire 
term of their existence. 

If the British banks would at the same moment embark 
on a policy of gradually withdrawing loans (or, of abstaining 
from issue of new loans which would otherwise have been 
issued) up to the amount in question, the Treasury issue 
would have no inflationary effect on this country’s currency. 
As the notes came in for cancellation the stream of loans could 
automatically flow on. 

If the same policy were repeated on every occasion when our 
interest fell due, we should be paying in kind continuously, 
and we would lay the ghost of default in the eyes uf the world 
for all time coming.—I am, Sir, &c., 


University College, Cardiff. J. W. Scorr. 


ABORTION 
[To the Editor of Tuk SrectTator.] 


Sin,—Mrs. Geraldine Mozley writes in your issue of last week : 
“ Christians have always held that the deliberate destruction 
of life, however embryonic, is a form of murder’ (my italics). 
Is this true? Ifso, it is strange that our earliest laws, derived 
from the Church, only condemned abortion after animation. 
Bracton (1268) wrote that abortion was homicide “ if the 
factors be already formed and animated.” Other early 
writers could be quoted. 

For a long time I have tried to fathom the conventional 
Christian attitude to abortion. Lawyers of Stuart times 
explained our law by the fact that the law of Moses was to 
the same effect. But Exodus xxi, 22 and 23, deal primarily 
with a man’s proprietary rights over his wife, and, besides, 
this whole chapter contains a mass of sayings which Our 
Lord overruled. Another explanation (given by Lecky in 
Vol. II, pp. 24-25 of the History of European Morals), is that 
abortion is evil in that it involves ‘‘ the damnation of an 
immortal soul’? because the embryonic life dies unbaptized. 
But few Christians today believe that absence of baptism 
involves damnation. If it does, what of the embryonic life 
that dies at a miscarriage ? 

It is time that Christians set about the task of facing the 
problem of abortion. Generalities will no longer suffice. 
Abortion exists wholesale today and it may be that the only 
way to check it is to withdraw the legal taboo, for then women 
will gu to respectable doctors who in most cases will success- 
fully dissuade them. Personally I have difficulty in regarding 
as Christian the compelling of motherhood where there is 
every probability that the child will be either defective or 
neglected.—I am, Sir, &c., MopDeERNIST. 


CLOUDS IN THE FAR EAST 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTator.] 


Sir,—The letters of your correspondent, Mr. J. D. Jenkins, 
are always interesting when he writes about India, the country 
he knows so well: but I am afraid that in your issue of June 
15th, in his letter on Japan he rather lets his imagination run riot. 

He does not realize that recent Japanese military expansion 
is dictated solely by a fear of Soviet Russia, which it is known 
is massing strong forces in East Siberia. So far as China, 
America and Australia are concerned, Japan under the able 
leadership of her new and liberal foreign minister, Mr. Hirote, 
is extremely anxious to live on good terms with her neighbours. 
Japanese-American relations, for example, are better than they 
have been for years. 

In a previous letter, which doubtless Mr. Jenkins read 
shortly after writing his own, I demolished, I trust, the old 
bogey that Japan is casting longing eyes on Australia: so 
I will not answer that point again. Mr. Jenkins, however, 
apparently does not realize that territorial absorption is not 
the only way of meeting economic need. An increase of foreign 
markets is also an extremely effective way, as we ourselves 
know. 

The reference to the Kra Canal is yet another example 
of the truth of the old proverb ‘‘ Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Murray Watton, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 


<<< 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sin,—The Slaughter of Animals Act (1988) provides that all 
Local Authorities should consider within twelve months from 
the passing of the Act whether they shall contract sheep into 
the Act and thus give to them the same merciful end as is 
granted to cattle. The period of option is now drawing to a 
close, and very soon all returns will have come in. So far, 
these returns make disappointing reading. It is true that up 
to the end of May 809 Authorities have agreed to operate the 
Act in respect of sheep, but these form only a fraction of the 
total number of Borough Councils and Urban District Councils 
in England. In comparatively few counties, and these mostly 
in the south, is there a majority of Authorities in favour of 
the more humane methods of slaughter, while in such counties 
as Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Cumberland and many 
others a considerable majority have resolved to retain the 
antiquated and ruthless system of killing sheep with the knife 
without previously reducing the victim to unconsciousness. 
Why should there be such reluctance to break from the 
needless cruelty of the dark ages ? Surely the experience of 
Scotland which, since June, 1929, has had the benefit of its 
own Slaughter of Animals Act, one of the provisions of which 
makes humane methods compulsory in the killing of sheep, 
ought to dispel all doubt as to the success of these methods. 
May I suggest that Local Authorities may well give the fullest 
consideration to both sides of the question before reaching 
their decision? The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is always willing, when asked, to give a 
practical demonstration of how sheep may be humanely 
slaughtered.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Mary Finpiay 
(Hon. Secy., Midlothian and Edin- 
burgh Branch, Scottish Society for 


Edinburgh. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals), 


RURAL WATER-SUPPLIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Srr,—-I have read with interest Sir William Beach Thomas's 
suggestion in The Spectator of June 15th, that wells should be 
sunk for communal use in villages, in preference to huge 
** grid ’’ schemes which are not likely to be realized. I venture 
to hope that he will press this suggestion till those who have 
power to act take notice of it. I think that what he suggests 
might be developed further. 

Water from such wells could be electrically pumped to 
tanks, from which it could be drawn off as required. It is a 
miserable sight to see a man spending hours in hand-pumping 
to fill a water cart for a distant farm. The Electric Companies 
would supply power at very low rates during daylight hours ; 
and it is only during daylight hours that the tanks would need 
to be kept automatically filled. People would not come to 
draw water at night. 

The idea could be carried a step further if pipes were laid 
from the tank to the houses, or to standpipes at various 
centres. But this would add to the capital outlay.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. G. D. Lariam. 

The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 


RAMBLERS AND MOTORISTS 

[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTaror.] 
S1r,—Last Friday I took a walk over the Downs from Lewes 
to Brighton. After tramping a few miles I saw a motor-car 
in the distance, and judging by the antics of those in the car 
I should imagine that someone was being instructed in the 
art of driving. Surely there must be plenty of other places 
to try their skill at driving. 

Again, when nearing Ditchling Beacon I found two cars 
parked on the top of the Downs, and one could sce the dirty, 
thick oil which had run out of the engines over the grass. We 
ramblers have not many places now-a-days where we can 
tramp without the sight and smell of cars—and it seems wrong 
that the motorist should invade our few remaining spots of 
interest and safety. It is not the hiker or rambler who leaves 
the places untidy with litter after a meal. We usually travel 
light, and have no superfluous food, bottles and paper to leave 
about to disfigure the landscape. Surely it would be better 
for the health of the motorist to “ park ”’ his car somewhere 
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on the roadway (if he and his fellow-passengers wish to invade 

the top of the downs to see the beauties of the surrounding 

country) and do a little tramping on foot.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, N. 3. R. A. MAcKAY. 


FASCISM AND THE CROWN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Douglas Goldring, is at pains 
to convince your readers that to support Sir Oswald Mosley 
is incompatible with loyalty to the crown. Without the 
least factual support for such a contention, it can only be 
assumed that Mr. Goldring is using a strong national sentiment 
in order to divert perfectly legitimate support from the ranks 
of the Fascists. The position of the crown in a Fascist State 
would indeed be more honourable and honoured than it is 
today—obliged to condone the presence in the House of 
Commons of a government Ied by a man whose first claim to 
fame was his refusal to fight for his country in the Great War. 

In company with Mr. Goldring, I regard the monarchy as 
the most precious jewel in our constitution ; and with cer- 
tainly as much claim to the title of ‘* Royalist ” as he, I would 
ask him, if he be genuine, at least to enumerate his reasons 
for his extraordinary allegation. I cannot see that the 
monarchy in our present constitution is very much more than 
a puppet. To me it is a shameful mockery.—I am, Sir, &e., 

British Union of Fascists, G. E, bE Burcu WILMoT. 

Kings Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 3. 


THE STERILIZATION OF NORMAL PEOPLE 

[To the Editor of Tue, Specrator.]} 
Sir,—The recent statement by Sir Hilton Young that the 
public should have time to deliberate over the question of 
legalizing the sterilization of defectives is to be welcomed. 
Every sensible person will concur with the Minister of Health 
in believing that the voluntary sterilization of defectives 
should be permitted, indeed, encouraged. But if in rendering 
sterilization legal for the defective it is made illegal for the 
normal, a grave and unwarranted encroachment will be made 
on individual liberty, the indirect effects of which will actually 
do great harm to the eugenic ideal of improving the hereditary 
qualities of the race. 

For there are many individuals who are normal in a 
strictly hereditary sense, but to whom sterilization might be 
conceded with great benefit both to the individual and to 
society. Chief among them are the women for whom contra- 
ceptive advice is already sanctioned by the Ministry of Health. 
Where further pregnancy involves grave risk to health or to 
life there is surely overwhelming reason for preventing it. 
But if the aim is to be quite certain in preventing conception 
m these cases, why should we rule out the only infallible 
method known—vi?z., sterilization, either of the woman or 
the husband ? 

Again, when married people have reached the maximum 
number of children they can decently rear, why should 
sterilization be forbidden ? Here is a typical case I know— 
an agricultural worker earning 30s. a week and keeping with 
it a wife and four children. He and his wife dread bringing 
into the world another child for whom there is no bread. 
That fear is wrecking their happiness. Why should that man 
be refused sterilization ? 

There are, it is true, many people who would seek steriliza- 
tion if it were legal, but who are desirable as parents. They 
are men and women condemned to prolonged celibacy through 
low wages, lack of housing, insecure conditions, unemploy- 
ment and so on. But if people of this sort seek sterilization 
the remedy is surely not to enact prohibitions, but to remove, 
by a wise social policy, the evil conditions which lead them 
to seek it. 

There are vicious and depraved individuals who might 
resort to sterilization to facilitate their gratifications. But 
these are precisely the people who ought to be sterilized to 
prevent them from handing on their genetic worthlessness to 
posterity or from having a share in training young lives. 

So long as sterilization is confined to defectives, it is bound 
to be regarded as a stigma, and hence to encounter opposition. 
This argument is almost admitted by the Brock Report itself. 
But if sterilization were regarded as a method of birth-control 
for normal people, it could not be a stigma. 


Finally, what is the good of making laws when it is certain 
they will be evaded by all but the poor and the stupid? Well- 
to-do and intelligent people will continue to get sterilized if 
they want to, law or no law. They will persuade some surgeon 
to perform a therapeutic operation—sterilization under 
another name. If not in England, then in France or Austria 
(where sterilization of the normal is legal).—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT BREWER, 

31 Mundon Road, Maldon, Essex. 


ELECTIONS IN CANADA 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
S1r,—May one point out a slight error in your comment last 
week on the recent provincial elections in Canada, where you 
say that Ontario has been “ inflexibly Conservative for a 
generation”? In 1919 the then Conservative Government, 
which had been in power for 14 years, was defeated by 
the *“* United Farmers” Party, a coalition of farmer-pro- 
gressives and labourites, headed by the Hon. E. C. Drury. 
It was not until 1923 that Ontario reverted to the Con- 
servative Party. 

The peculiarity of the federal system of government is 
that the individual State may be both things at once—with 
one party in power in the State or Provincial Legislature, 
but with a predominance of the opposite party elected, 
from precisely the same territorial area, to represent it in 
the Federal Parliament. This is because the party name 
does not always mean the same thing in the two spheres, 
Thus, while the ** Farmers ” were in control of Ontario, the 
Ontario representation at Ottawa contained, out of 82, 
21 Liberals and 37 Conservatives. When Mr. Mackenzie King 
was last in power at Ottawa, the General Election which 
sent him back (1926) included the election from Ontario of 
23 Liberals, 53 Conservatives and 6 Progressives. Yet 
simultaneously there was a very strong Conservative Pro- 
vincial Government in Ontario, headed by Mr. G. H. Ferguson, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarves W. STOKEs. 

Woodridings, 33 Riddlesdown Road, Purley. 


THE WAGES OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Spender and Mr. Cyril Asquith both assume that 
“eighty per cent. of the working classes have higher reaj 
wages than ever they had.” It is a very extravagant 
assumption. ‘Two factors are left out of account. The two 
million unemployed are not always the same—at least half 
the working-classes have their spell of unemployment : this 
reduces the average wage very considerably. Then rents 
are much higher for the majority of the workers than any 
tabulated figures would suggest. Hundreds of thousands 
who paid from 7s. to 10s. per week in pre-War days now 
pay from 12s. 6d. to 25s. The decontrol of working-class 
houses has caused as much distress as the Means Test. 
Moreover, apart from real wages, insecurity of employment 
affects the workers more than in pre-War days.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., RicuHarp Ler. 
Great Meeting House, Coventry. 





MISS STELLA BENSON 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectaror.] 
Sir,—I have been asked by Mr. O'Gorman Anderson to 
write the life of Stella Benson (Mrs. Anderson). I would be 
grateful if any who have letters of hers which they are willing 
to have published, in whole or in part, would send them 
to me. They will be copied as soon as possible, and then 
returned.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Exuis Reserts. 

1l New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


“Tue Spretator,” June 28 rH, 1834. 

On Tussday, the King and Queen, the Dutchess of Kent, tho 
Princess Victoria, the Duke of Gloucester, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, and a splendid party, went to Westminster Abbey, and 
were present at the Musical Festival. On Thursday, their 
Majesties, with a party in eleven carriages, went again to West- 
minster Abbey, and remained during the whole musical per- 
formance. 
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A Noble Journalist 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


From a famous, liberal-minded historian, an experienced 
journalist, and an intimate friend and servant cf C..P. Seott, 
we should expect a notable biography of the Manchester 
Guardian's great editor. And no one who recognizes what a 
fine character is and what great editing implies will be dis- 
appointed by Mr. Hammond's book.* It is indeed the very 
model of a biography—accurate, thoughtful, sympathetic, 
and written with all the hidden power of self-restraint. There 
is no rhetoric, no obyious passion, no attempt to introduce at 
Icast one epigram into every paragraph. 

Into the separate chapters of the Life are gathered the chief 
interests of the time and of Scott himself during his long 
editorship from 1872 till his resignation in 1929. Even after that 
date his intense interest in his paper never failed. His son 
Edward succeeded him, carrying on the high tradition until 
his lamentable death by accidental drowning in Windermere 
2 few months after Manchester had honoured his father with a 
funeral worthy of her greatest citizen. 

It is said of him that he was “ gentle with a formidable 
gentleness,” and certainly it could be formidable. For beneath 
the appearance of it lay a stern severity which he exercised 
equally upon himself and upon his servants. I used once to 
think the Epstein bust in Manchester too sharp, too severe, 
but it was that “ formidable gentleness ~ that made me think 
so. There was an authority in his nature that made it almost 
impossible to neglect or refuse his order. Once, in the middle 
of the Syrian desert, I received a suggestion from him by 
wireless to proceed to China, but, being deadly ill, I failed him. 
For my subsequent peace of mind, I had better have died. 

It was the attraction of his high character that gathered 
round him the group of journalists so conspicuous in Man- 
chester and throughout the country. One could mention 
William Arnold, J. B. Atkins, James Bone, R. H. Gretton, 
A. N. Monkhouse, Wadsworth, Herbert Sidebotham, Leonard 
Ifobhouse, J. A. Hobson, the author of this biography, 
* Lucio,” W. P. Crozier, and C. E. Montague, so brilliant 
a writer, and so endeared to myself as my censor in France 
during the final months of the War. One could mention 
others, for to have served under Scott was like having taken 
a high degree at an exacting University. 

From this account of his life it seems that the men whose 
opinion and co-operation he most valued on the political side 
were Montague (especially upon Ireland), Leonard Hobhouse, 
and Hammond, though the biographer hardly ever mentions 
his own name. Such were the men who certainly helped Scott 
to maintain the high level of the paper as he desired it should 
be maintained through the crisis of its unpopularity during 
the Boer War, the financial crisis of 1905, when a vast sum 
of money had to be raised to buy the ownership from a former 
partner, and through the perilous rivalry of the “ popular 
Press * which appeared and grew so rapidly in the middle 
‘nineties. As to the last danger, Mr. Hammond writes : 

* If Scott’s ambitions had taken this form he could easily have 
become a paper lord, either by conducting his paper with an eye to 
profit, or by accepting one of the many offers he received from 
persons who were prepared to conduct it in that spirit. But he 
despised the type of mind that prizes wealth and ostentation. 
When the Manchester Guardian came at last into his hands he 
decided to use his opportunities as proprietor to carry further the 
principles on which he had acted in editing the paper.” 

And in the biographer’s final chapter called ** Characteristics ” 
we read: 

* Scott, using the various gifts of his staff, gave his paper unity, 
direction, and strength. He made and kept it a paper that men 
who disliked its warmth had to study for the sake of its light.’’ 

One of the most remarkable qualities of his mind was that, 





* Cc. P. Scott. By J. L. Hammond. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 


whereas most ageing men grow stiff and irresponsive as har- 
dened arteries, Scott continually renewed his youth, becoming 
more and more adventurous with age, while “ tradition, as 
tradition, had a looser and looser hold on his respect.” After 
being rather stiff and Conservative in youth, he swung further 
and further “ to the left,” rousing the admiration, and some- 
times the fears of his friends. But as to his inward nature, 
which all the anxieties and controversies of the time did not 
greatly alter, Mr. Hammond says in noble words : 

* Nobody reflecting on all that Scott accomplished could fail to 
see that there was some secret of character which gave his career 
its integrity and power. Nobody would come close to the man 
himself, whether in life or work, without learning what that secret 
was. It can best be described in. the language that Bacon used of 
Antoninus Pius, to w hom he attributed a mind exceedingly tranquil 
and serene because ‘it was in no ways charged or incumbered, 
either with fears, remorses, or scruples.” 

Perhaps “ scruples ” in the modern sense would hardly be 
the word one would apply to a man so carefully undeviating 
in the principles which he rightly considered the highest. He 
was no opportunist, was never carried away by the popular 
tide, or shifted from his chosen ground by fear of conse- 
quences. In Mr. Hammond's fine phrase, he was fearless 
rather than brave. His prolonged loyalty to Mr. Lloyd George 
often puzzled his friends. He recognized his ‘‘ charm,” his 
nimble and energetic mind, his immense power of labour, but he 
wrote at the time of the Peace Conference: ‘ LI. G. soem’ 
know (it is an intellectual defect) what principle means.’ 
Certainly Scott did his utmost to excuse that want of principle 
and to make the best use of his friend’s various enviable 
qualities. In the chapter called “After the Coalition ” we read : 

“The truth about Scott’s view of Mr. Lloyd George is well 
hit off in a jest that used to go round the corridor of the Manchester 
Guardian: ‘ A.: Who’s writing the Long to-night? B.: C. 1 
A.: What is the subject ? B. : Saving Lloyd George’s soul again.’ ” 

But the treatment of Ireland under the terror of the Black- 
and-Tans and the **Auxiliaries” in 1919 and 1920 was too great 
a strain for all Scott's willingness to remain an admiring friend, 
and many of us were relieved at the definite change of tone. 

When Lord Lansdowne replied to Mr. Lloyd George's 
demand for ** a knock-out blow ” to Germany, supposing that 
thus only we could end the War, Scott stood definitely in agree- 
ment with the letter of November, 1917. Ina fine passage Mr. 
Hammond describes the meaning and effect of the letter : 

“ The demoralizing influences of the war were painfully evident 
in our public life and in our Press.... At this moment Lansdowne 
took the most courageous step that was taken in the whole war... 
It was like Campbell-Bannerman’s speech on the methods of 
barbarism —a proof of mettle and character, when the numbing 
and cowing forces of mass sentiment were pressing hard on public 


men. It helped not only to make men think, but to break the 
tyranny of fear.” 


One could go on for many columns gratefully quoting 
passages equally fine, for this is the Life of a great editor 
written by a distinguished historian who was his servant and 
friend. It covers a varied and momentous period in the 
country’s history and deals with vital events that many of us 
witnessed and remember. I have been obliged to omit much, 
and especially I regret having to omit the services that Scott 
undertook not only for Women’s Suffrage, but for the further- 
ance of the arts and general intellectual interests of Manchester, 
raising her to a remarkable height among the intellectual and 
artistic centres of England and of the world. There is much 
more to be said, but when I think of this man’s noble person- 
ality, and all that his example has meant to us journalists, and 
to such statesmen as we have possessed in the last sixty years, 
I will recall only the Prayer Book’s petition ** that we may have 
a right judgement in all things.” For I have never known a 
man in whom that petition was so fully answered. 
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Protestantism and St. Patrick 


History of the Church of Ireland. Edited by Walter Alison 
Phillips. Three volumes. (Oxford University Press. 31s. 6d.) 


Turse three finely produced volumes originated in a resolution 
of the Church of Ireland, passed in 1929 at the general Synod. 
The date, 1929, is significant. Outside the Synod, a popular 
celebration, under Government patronage, of the centenary 
of the downfall of Church of Ireland ascendancy (otherwise 
ealled Catholic Emancipation) was the order of the day. The 
Synod felt the need of defending the Church of Ussher, Bram- 
hall, Berkeley and Jeremy Taylor as a “‘ national institution ” 
and a contributor to the intellectual and religious life of Erin, 
past and present. The book was not intended to be propa- 
ganda; and yet it should constitute a reasoned defence 
placing the Church of Ireland beyond reach of the reproach of 
having been an institution confined to an alien and socially 
exclusive minority. The work was entrusted to Mr. Alison 
Phillips, Lecky Professor in the University of Dublin, and to 
a body of other historians, mostly Irish clergymen. 

But for some bellicose pages in the first volume, the tone of 

the work is scrupulously fair. In original and interesting 
scholarship the chapters by a northern rector, the Rev. Gough 
Meissener (whose statement that Patrick landed in Wicklow 
and not in Ulster will attract attention) on the rise of Celtic 
Christianity, and those on Anglo-Norman influence by Mr. 
Goddard Orpen and on the mediaeval Church in Ireland by 
Archdeacon Seymour, are notable. The ‘ reasoned claim” 
of the Church of Ireland to be, both institutionally and in its 
articles, the successor of the primitive Church is, however, 
based on a view of the “ purity ” of early Christianity which 
Protestant scholarship elsewhere has now abandoned. St. 
*atrick’s Protestantism, understood as the religion of the 
adherents of the Church of Ireland in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, has become not easier but harder to 
credit. As to the Roman assimilation after the Norman 
Conquest, there is, of course, no doubt whatever. Divisions 
there were in the Irish Church during the period of mediaeval 
Christianity ; but their nature was almost wholly due to racial 
enmities between Celtic and Anglo-Norman clergy, neither 
of whom contributed anything serious to speculative theology. 
Archdeacon Seymour’s pages are excellent, and constitute the 
first attempt yet made to construct out of an intractable and 
(especially since the burning of the Four Courts) none too 
plentiful material a scientific picture of the mediaeval Irish 
Church. 

In regard to the native character claimed by Irish Pro- 
testantism, despite the failure of the Reformation, the remark 
of one contributor should be borne in mind. Although we are 
forced, he says, to speak of the native Irish, meaning thereby 
the population of Celtic origin, yet residence in a country must 
also confer the right to be called native—that is, if any 
persons can adjudge themselves citizens of any land on earth ! 
The best answer to the question, Why did the Irish people fail 
to accept the Reformation ? is that the question should not 
be asked. There was no “ Irish people,” but only, as Canon 
Jourdan puts it, “a confusion of human interests,” arising 
out of the existence side by side of Anglo-Irish communities, 
of English conditions, and of an amalgam of Irish and English 
mterests. Ireland had no slightest interest in doctrinal 
dispute, nor was there any outcry for moral uplift. On the 
other hand, the feeling against the “* royal supremacy ” was 
not nearly as strong as might be imagined. The majority of 
the Bishops (Celtic as well as Anglo-Irish names) between 
1537 and the death of Queen Mary were papal appointments ; 
and yet a majority of these appointments were on the Royal 
side during the period: the ‘ succession’ in the Church of 
Treland is very well established. Henry VIII's success was even 
more marked among the lay leaders: FitzGeralds, O'Don- 
nells, O’Neills, Kavanaghs not only acknowledged the royal 
authority, but publicly ‘denied and forsook” the Bishop 
of Rome, without, of course, embracing Protestantism or 
knowing anything of the tenets of Continental reformers. 
Under Catholic Mary it is said that the ~ Irish might have 
become the most violent Calvinists in Europe” ; for whereas 
under Henry VIII, Irish and old English were treated as 
equals, Mary caused a renewed discrimination against the 
Irish to accompany the restoration of the Roman power : 

“Nothing is farther from the truth (than that all Irishmen 


were Roman Catholics and all Englishmen Protestants). The 
men who in the latter days of Elizabeth, had done most to advance 
the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland . .. the modern founders 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, were of English descent.” 

This Roman Catholic aristocracy of the Plunketts, Barne- 
walls, Nugents survives in Ireland to this day, carrying 
however even less weight in national politics than members of 
the former ascendancy. Irish history is a more complicated 
affair than Mr. de Valera’s categories indicate. 

When all is said, however, the Church uf Ireland—at least 
since the time of the learned Ussher—had heen Protestant ; 
and Protestantism would hardly have survived in Ireland 
had it not been for the support of the later plantations of 
James and Cromwell. The anxiety of Irish Protestantism to 
feel roots in a distant Irish past probably dates from the 
opening of the eighteenth century when it was necessary for 
the ascendancy (under Molyneux and Swift) to protest 
against the colonial appellation so as to escape restraints upon 
its trade. In the eighteenth century the Church of Ireland, 
like the Anglican Church, was mainly Erastian and latitu- 
dinarian; the Penal Laws sustained themselves on political 
grounds, and were modified in application, but this did not 
prevent them from having disastrous effects on national 
character. Perhaps the happiest period in the Church's 
history has been the last hundred years during which, every 
pledge broken, all its privileges were filched from it by 
inglish legislation. Stress is laid in the final chapters of this 
work on the Church’s loyal acceptance of the 1921 settlement ; 
and it may justly be said that in the matter of Christian 
duty to established authority the heads of the Church of 
Treland, in the last fifty years at least, have less often fallen 
to the level of politicians than the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who have even found it convenient at times 
to justify resistance to authority on the (theologically) very 
doubtful ground of “no legitimate sovereignty without the 
consent of the governed.” J. M. Hone. 


Motives in Politics 


Preface to Action. 
8s. 6d.) 
Studies in World Economics. 
12s. 6d.) 
Proressor CaTLin’s book might, in many aspects, be deemed 
a continuation of his Principles of Politics. But, as its title 
suggests, it still has the quality of prolegomena. It aims at 
clearing up a number of the doubts and difficulties which 
impede a start; yet at the end leaves its reader with only a 
very much generalized statement of ** the principles for which 
the required movement in Britain should stand.” It is, 
however, a considerable piece of work, and has occupied the 
author's thoughts for something like two years and a half. Its 
plea, fundamentally, is for a new religion. 

The range of ideas analysed is wide. The first part examines 
in turn four ** impulses ” at work in politics and society—the 
erotic, the economic, that for power, and that of religion. 
The place and title assigned to the first of these (as though 
sex-satisfaction were the prime motive in social life, and 
parentage by comparison negligible) corresponds to a 
modern bias in outlook. No book on polities written before 
the War would have needed for words like “* sadism’ oz 
‘** masochistic > such an extended place in its vocabulary. 
Whether this may ultimately be regarded as wisdom or as 
subservience to current fashion will depend upon how 
posterity—say, fifty years hence—esteems the hypotheses of 
the Viennese psychologists. Herbert Spencer’s psychology 
was quite as fashionable in its day—just where is it now ? 
=ven more provocative, perhaps, to older schools of thought 


By George E. G. Catlin. (Allen and Unwin. 


By G. D. H. Cole. (Macmillan. 


would be Professor Catlin’s chapter on religion. Through 
easy destructive criticisms of specific faiths (especially 


Biblical) he leads himself to conclude that the “* core of the 
religious spirit” is ** devotion to the community.” One 
might have thought, rather, that it was devotion to Godt. 
But of God as felt, let us say, by Wordsworth in the Tintern 
Abbey lines or by Coleridge in the Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni, Professor Catlin, despite a prudent caveat 
in favour of the ** cosmic and eternal element in religion,”’ seems 
to have little living awareness. 

Having satisfied himself that all of these four impulses 
show intuitive convergence towards a ** craving for community 
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identification ’’—since “‘ only along lines of identification of 
interest with that of the community can they reach permanent 
satisfaction and repose *—he proceeds to ask first whether 
the State is the community (answer: No); and, secondly, 
whether the nation is. His many-sided discussion of this last 
point forms his most interesting chapter. Nationalism good 
and bad, imperialism and internationalism are all brought 
under review ; and, though disinclined to exaggerate class- 
war. possibilities, he suggests that on the whole an influence 
favouring the rise of vital international institutions will be 
that of organized labour. But he thinks that of the move- 
ments towards a true community “ an intelligent nationalism 
is merely one’; and so—having premised that a religion is 
what the quest for a community involves—he devotes the 
last third of his book to examining in some detail four current 
* religions "Catholicism, Toryism, Fascism and Com- 
munism (the last three of which can scarcely be placed in that 
category, save by presupposing the view of religion which we 
criticized above). Seeking a new road, he tells us that we 
shall diseover it “ by attacking fearlessly what we know to 
be wrong in the old roads, the irrational privilege of Conser- 
vatism, the standardless civilization of Liberal Democracy, 
the disrespect for all faiths save their own of Fascism and 
Communism, the passionate hatred that both stir up.” It 
may be, he says, that in Anglo-Saxon lands such a road will 
be found ; and Britain, at any rate, ‘‘ is fully able to establish 
an economy as equitable and vigorous as Russia, and one 
immeasurably more efficient, if she can once be stirred by a 
new vision to a new determination.” 

Mr. Cole’s standpoint is for practical purposes pretty close 
to Professor Catlin’s, though with differences of stress and 
interest. His new volume is a collection of fifteen essays, 
thirteen of which have appeared before in various periodicals. 
As in a previous collection of this sort, he has done what is far 
too rarely done in such cases—worked over the old material, 
and made many and often large changes, so as to render it 
really book-worthy. The result is a first-rate exposition of 
his thinking, with more variety of topic than comes usually 
into a set treatise, yet with a real unity of underlying argu- 
ment. Of the two papers previously unpublished one is on 
“Dr. Hayek's Triangle’; the other, ‘‘ Towards a New 
Economie Theory,” is in some measure a drawing-together of 
the varied threads from the rest. R. C. K. Ensor. 


Armaments and Prosperity 


The Economics of Rearmament. 
Paul. 6s.) 


By Dr. Paul Einzig. (Kegan 
In this book Dr. Einzig discusses a problem of topical 
interest, one on which there has been too little discussion 
by those interested in questions of war and peace. “ Is it 
wise to spend money on armaments or to economize in this 
type of budget expenditure ? ” asks the author. ‘‘ How does 
armament expenditure compare with other expenditure as a 
means of securing additional prosperity 7?’ Those who are 
working for disarmament habitually argue that rearmament 
on a large scale spells economic disaster by reason of the 
heavy budgetary expenditure involved. Dr. Kinzig is not 
arguing for peace or war but presents the view that expenditure 
on armaments will, in a time of depression, stimulate activity 
in the first place in the armaments industries, and secondly 
in other industries, through the demand for other goods by 
those employed or making profits in the manufacture of arms, 
Such a view is, in my opinion, essentially correct, and it is 
necessary that it should be faced and its implications 
understood by those who are working for peace. 

The subject of the book is of absorbing interest and the 
conclusions striking and important; unfortunately Dr. 
Vinzig has treated this subject superficially, with little proof 
of his propositions. It is to be hoped that he or someone 
else will develop the argument. 

Dr. Einzig’s thesis can be simply stated : 

“ All rearmament does is to absorb part of the surplus products 
which would otherwise be unsaleable in our present economic 
system. So long as the problem of adjusting the world’s capacity 
of consumption and the world’s capacity of production to each 
other is left unsolved any demand for goods, however artificial 
and unproductive, is calculated on balance to benefit trade.” 


The author believes that prosperity can only be assured by a 


——— 





measure of planned Government expenditure undertaken to 
stimulate demand in periods of depression. 

“Are there no better ways of stimulating demand for goods 
than through rearmament? ... There are innumerable tasks 
before every Government which are at present left unfulfilled 
merely on account of timidity as regards raising the requisite 
funds. . . . Unfortunately the money which is made available 
by fair means or by foul for armament expenditure is not forth. 
coming for such productive purposes. Until the mentality of 
Governments .. . undergoes a radical change the choice will 
not lie between such public works and rearmament expenditure 
_, between rearmament expenditure and no expenditure at 
au. 

But there is another grave disadvantage in rearmament 
as compared with public works expenditure besides the fact 
that arms are unproductive while housing development is 
badly needed. ‘If the (armament) expenditure continues 
when the trade cycle is well on its upward swing, then it'is 
likely to do more harm than good, even from a strictly 
economic point of view. It would stimulate the boom and 
would therefore cut shorter the period of prosperity by 
accelerating the advent of the inevitable slump.” All 
advocates of public works as a means of obtaining prosperity 
have held that such works must be planned ahead so that 
they may be accelerated in times of slump and—equally 
important—postponed in times of boom to prevent the 
excesses of boom activity. But if we rearm in a slump, 
there is little possibility that we shall disarm simply because 
trade has improved ! 

Dr. Einzig’s conclusion is that only by means of a 
thorough-going planned economy can disarmament be made 
a real economic blessing and rearmament an economic disaster. 
‘The way towards true pacifism lies through economic 
planning.” Dr Einzig appears to go too far. It is certainly 
essential that pacifists should recognize that there is a real 
economic problem involved in the decrease in Government 
expenditure which would be caused by disarmament on a 
large scale; that there are not only property-holders and 
labourers employed directly in armament firms, whose 
income is dependent on such armament expenditure, but 
that also the cessation of activity in these industries would 
seriously affect the demand for every other commodity. 
But the pacifist may, I think, comfort himself that Dr, 
Kinzig is unduly pessimistic when he argues that nothing 
short of a completely planned economic system will meet 
the problem. If an equivalent amount of planned Govern- 
ment expenditure could be obtained in place of expenditure 
on arms, this economic problem would be fully met. 

J. KE. Meave, 


A Victorian Hero 


(Peter Davies. 15s.) 
Ir is odd that Garibaldi should have been a popular Victorian 
hero and should, by the same token, be somewhat neglected 
today. For he is the forerunner of more than one character- 
istically modern phenomenon. He was the inventor of 
the coloured shirt as a national political emblem (that he 
chose red as its colour is merely symptomatic of the curious 
nineteenth-century alliance between nationalism and de- 
mocracy); he revived, for the first time since the days of 
Barbarossa, the Caesarian tradition of the march on Rome ; 
and though calling himself a democrat, he had a hearty 
contempt for all parliaments and popular assemblies. Mr. 
Larg does not indeed draw attention to his hero’s political 
foresight in these respects. But the designer of the dust- 
cover has repaired the omission by displaying the axe and 
the fasces prominently beneath the title of the book. 

There has been no considerable work on Garibaldi in 
English since Professor Trevelyan’s two classical monographs ; 
and the contrast between Professor Trevelyan and a good 
modern biographer like Mr. Larg shows how far the art 
of biography has travelled in the last quarter of a century. 
The modern biographer is no longer concerned to give the 
impression of having exhausted his subject or even of having 
welded it into a perfectly coherent whole. He is content 
to produce something of the effect of a vivid patchwork. 
He sees his hero through the eyes of many different witnesses 
and, generally speaking, intrudes between witness and 
reader as inconspicuously as possible, even at the expense 
of seeming uncritical, Historical background is neglected 


Giuseppe Garibaldi. By David Larg. 
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(though Mr. Larg is conscious of the drawbacks of this 
omission, and to some extent supplies it in a series of appen- 
dices), and the personal idiosynecrasy which used to be 
flattened out against the background is thrown into high 
relief. 

Garibaldi, a vivid but essentially simple figure, is well 
suited to this method; and the only important defect in 
Mr. Larg’s book is one of proportion. When he had done with 
the abortive expedition of 1862 and got his hero safely 
wounded at Aspromonte, he seems suddenly to have realized 
that his space was exhausted; and the last 20 years are 
hurriedly and apologetically crowded into a dozen pages. 
He is thus obliged to pass over in a few lines the curious 
and dramatic story of Garibaldi’s visit to England in 1864, 
when his popularity so much embarrassed the Queen and 
Her Majesty’s Government; and there is no mention of 
the half-secret meeting with Mazzini at Teddington when he 
drank to the health of his “ teacher.” This omission is of 
some importance, because Mr. Larg speaks elsewhere, not 
quite justly, of Garibaldi’s ‘‘ contempt ” for Mazzini. Nor is 
anything said of the international position which Garibaldi 
achieved (or had thrust upon him) after 1860, of his relations 
with revolutionaries of other countries like Bakunin and 
Lassalle, or of his triumphal appearance at Geneva at the 
inaugural meeting of the League of Peace and Freedom, 
the first distant precursor of the League of Nations. 

But these adventures of Garibaldi’s later life are certainly 
less important than those of his earlier years for the under- 
standing of the almost legendary popularity which he enjoyed 
in nineteenth-century Europe—and particularly in England. 
It came, like all great reputations, from a blend of personal 
qualities and of appositeness in time. Garibaldi was the 
son of a master mariner. <A solid bourgeois, respectful of 
convention (though his conventions in the matter of women 
were those of the Mediterranean, not of Victorian England) 
and innocent of social ambition, he appeared on the stage 
precisely at the right moment to qualify as the first great 
middle-class hero; and the great new middle class took 
him to its heart.. So the Italian youth flocked to his standard ; 
and the English crowd took the horses out of his carriage and 
dragged him in triumph through the streets of London ; 
and convoys of admirers, including an altogether unfair 
proportion of English females, flocked to the rocky, inaccessible 
island of Caprera in which he had sought solitude in his old 
age. There was room for Mr. Larg’s clear, readable and 
well-balanced account of one of the most attractive and 
significant European figures of last century. E. H. Carr. 


A Statesman’s Evening 


Lord Oxford’s Letters to a Friend. Second Series. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

At that need be said about the general desirability of 
publishing Mr. Asquith’s letters to Mrs. Harrisson was said 
when the first series appeared last year. The second instal- 
ment, covering the years 1922 to 1927 (Lord Oxford died 
at the beginning of 1928), falls inevitably a little flat. The 
letters have done service twice already. Mr. Asquith 
himself quoted what he wanted to for his Memories and 
Recollections, and Mr. Spender and Mr. Cyril Asquith laid 
them under tribute again for their biography. Here, of 
course, we get much more, and since Mr. Asquith was Mr. 
Asquith, we start predisposed in favour of what at the best 
is pleasant table-talk—but so far as table-talk goes Mr. 
Asquith was never an Augustine Birrell. 

Yet it is an attractive picture—the statesman iam rude 
donatus, touching now on the theatre, now on art, now on golf, 
now and then on current politi 3, and here and there throwing 
in an anecdote or a reminiscence or a pungent judgement 
that it would be an impoverishment to miss. Take, for 
example, a dinner at Buckingham Palace in 1923 : 

* The King was in his usual form and very friendly : I reminded 
him how, on the night of the Ist of August, 1914, I invaded the 
Palace with W. Tyrrell at 1.30 a.m. and he appeared with sleepy 
eyes in his pyjamas and dressing-gown, and signed a telegram 
which we had drawn up to ‘ Nikky ’ of Russia,” 
or a reference to the Russell divorce case in 1922: 


“Sir J. Simon, who cross-examined ‘ the Hart,’ seems to have 
been heavily scored off by her. When he asked her (very foolishly) 


whether it wasn’t ‘ unusual’ for a young married woman to use 
the bathroom of a bachelor, she replied at once: * Well, Sir John, 
isn’t it better to be indiscreet than dirty ?’ ” 

or of Sir Oswald Mosley, then careering through iis Liberal 
phase : 

“IT went back to the House after dinner last night to vote and 
was rewarded by hearing a really brilliant speech from Tom Mosley, 
who is one of our best recruits, and the more welcome to us, and 
hated by the Tories, because he is Lord Curzon’s son-in-law.” 

Apart from this, judgements on men are rare. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in the last days of his Coalition Government in 1922, 
was “now orientating definitely in the Liberal direction.” 
Of a later Prime Minister: ‘* There is something disarming 
about Baldwin, and he has besides plenty of reading a pretty 
sense of humour,” and the amenities of British politics, so 
incomprehensible to foreigners, get a characteristic illustration 
in an interchange after Mr. Bonar Law’s funeral in the 
Abbey : 

“‘ Baldwin asked me to give him a lift in the Royce to Downing 
Street—which I did. I said to him in the course of our short drive : 
‘I am just off to Dewsbury, where I must give you a wang tonight.’ 
He replied with complete complaisance: ‘More pewer to your 
elbow.’ ” 

What gives the letters their chief charm is the author's 
quiet, rich enjoyment of a life from which most outward 
cares have vanished. The res angusta domi is there, no 
doubt, in the background ; “I feel less and less envy for the 
very rich,” he observes at one moment, but ‘** I wish I could 
find a way to make a little money ” at another—apropos 
of a Derby Day dinner, it is true, and perhaps with no wider 
application. But family life reveals itself as a perpetual 
underlying joy (the tribute to Anthony Asquith, “I have never 
known, or ever shall know, a more perfect character than 
his,’ has been quoted already in the Spender-Asquith 
biography), and books and pictures, plays and films, ¢.g., 
Douglas Fairbanks in The Black Pirate, comfortably fill in 
the interstices between golf and bridge and a little polities. 
In books the writer’s tastes were catholic, but one or two 
stand out surprisingly. In particular P. G. Wodehouse : 
‘** I find Wodehouse a great standby ; A Damsel in Distress 
is excellently distracting,” is a sentence from a letter full 
of the first (and successful) Paisley contest. Actually, I 
believe, it was Mr. Wodehouse once more who provided 
consolation after the second, which ended in defeat, though 
nothing is said of that here. 

Finally, of course, among the greater enrichments of life 
was the friendship of which the Ietters are the outcome. 
The first series of letters showed how swiftly it grew, this 
second series in what fulness it endured. It should not be 
hard to understand, and even failure to understand gives 
no title to cavil. Whether the warmth of the writer's regard 
js a matter of public concern is more debatable. Much 
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must have had to be omitted by the editor of the letters, 
and if the the frequent ‘ blessings untold,” 
“your sweet letters,” ‘“ yesterday was a divine day from 
first to last *? had been reserved for the eyes for which they 
were written, nothing would have been lost and perhaps 
something gained. It would have been a misfortune, on the 
other hand, to have missed the occasional lapses into Italian. 
Boar's Hill takes on a new dignity under the style of il 
monticello det porchi—but why not del porco ? 


“dyaryrdrn,”’ 


H. W. H. 


The Elizabethan Scene 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. Edited by Harley 
Granville Barker and G. B. Harrison. (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 

THe movement to relate with particularity of detail Shakes- 

peare to his environment, so ably initiated by Dr. G. B. 

Harrison with the hope that the accruing reflected light will 

show what influences were at work on the moulding of his 

genius and dissipate many obscurities, is rapidly gaining 
momentum, For one thing, it constitutes the informing 
spirit of a third of the studies in this serviceable miscellany. 

Quite admirable as a prelude is Professor C. J. Sisson’s succinct 

conspectus of ‘‘ The Theatre and the Companies,” although, 

such are the complexities of the subject, that criticism finds in 
it something for the exercise of its scalpel. We are told that 
early playwriting was piece-work, paid for by the lump sum, 

a system which certainly ruled in a multiplicity of cases, but 

there was likewise a secondary method of which we learn 

nothing. Attached to certain companies there was also a 

house dramatist (often a player in the company) who contracted 

under articles to supplva certain number of plays per year and 
received in return a weekly salary. Secing that after his 
novitiate Shakespeare never wrote for any other company 
save those with which he was connected as an actor, there is 
good reason to believe that he must be reckoned in the latter 
category. Sticklers for accuracy of phrasing will doubtless 
object to Professor Sisson’s use of the locution ‘** the run of the 
play.” since a run implies an unbroken series of performances, 
and no consecutive representations of any play, new or old, 
were given in Shakespeare’s day. In his outstanding paper 
on ‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,’ Mr. Granville Barker 
writes with a flaming intensity in curious contrast with the 
academic aridity of his associates, and takes occasion to rein- 

force his earlier contention that, given adequate acting and a 

stage which makes fair approximation to the stage for which 

he wrote, there is no need to fear loss of virtue in the plays of 

Shakespeare when put to the sole use for which they were 

originally intended. So potent is his reasoning that one fears 

it will take a greater than Charles Lamb to uphold Lamb's old 
fallacy. 

From Dr. G. B. Harrison as from Mr. Granville Barker the 
well-read scholar knows what to expect, but it needs to be 
said of Dr. Harrison’s study of ‘* The National Background ” 
that his method of approach improyes as it progresses. There 
is more surety of handling and less speculation. In confining 
himself to Shakespeare’s environment in his middle period, 
he shows incidentally that the poet's puzzling description of 
the players as “ the abstract and brief chronicle of the times ” 
is a mere topicality born of the personalities *: which the end- 
of-the-century stage was indulging. But it is curious that he 
should confess to complete bafHement over Hamlet's cryptic 
reference to the age having grown so picked “ that the toe of 
the peasant comes near the heel of the courtier * to the galling 
of his kibe, seeing that Miss M. St. Clare Byrne in her vivid 
companion picture of ** The Social Background ” affords a 
clue to the mystery in quoting from a pamphleteer of 1598 to 
the effect that “ the Gentlemanly Profession of Serving Men ”’ 
was being invaded by farmers’ sons and others of the same 
class, with the result that service was ceasing to be an honour- 
able calling, and the real ** gentleman ” servant was finding it 
difficult to obtain employment. Of a surety, this lament has 
its utility in serving to date Hamlet. This is an accidental 
contribution to knowledge, but Miss Byrne performs a high 
service in laying stress on the dignity and importance of the 
office of steward in the households of the Tudor nobility, 
and in indicating that accretive ignorance on this point led 
in the theatre to a gradual degradation of the character of 
Malyolio. 


—_—_—_ 


On some points a few of the studies in the book give regret- 
tably short measure. Mr. A, L. Attwater mars an otherwise 
good paper on “ Shakespeare’s Sources” by an inadequate dis. 
cussion of the burning problems of collaboration and revision, 
Professor Edward J. Dent writes informatively on the subject 
of “‘ Shakespeare and Music,” but leaves certain vital matters 
concerning Elizabethan theatre music untouched. What he 
has failed to grasp is that for long the common players pro- 
vided (i.e., played) their own music, and that it was only from 
1609 (when the King’s Men took over the Blackfriars Theatre 
as a winter house, and, in conserving the private-theatre 
principles, were compelled to provide a separate orchestra) 
that musicians as a separate body were employed in the 
common theatres. This accounts for the fact that before 
1609 there is no evidence of musical inter-acts in the open 
theatres, usual as they were in the selecter houses. As for 
Professor Dent's challenging statement that there is absolutely 
nothing to show that A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor were ever acted publicly, one takes 
leave to direct his attention to the declarations made on the 
title pages of the first quartos of both plays. By a parity 
of reasoning, several other of Shakespeare’s plays con- 
cerning which information is lacking must have been written 
solely for private performance: which is absurd. 

Finally, there is much of interest in Mr. Harold Child’s neat 
conspectus of Shakespearean representation from Betterton’s 
day till our own, and not a little over which the expert stage 
historian will shudder. The fancy sketch drawn of the 
peculiarities of Restoration scene-shifting is so wide of the 
mark that one becomes convinced that Mr. Montague 
Summers's recent book on the Restoration Theatre arrived 
not a moment too soon. Mr. Child commits the common 
error of speaking of Philip de Loutherbourg as a scene- 
painter, a calling he never followed. It was simply as scene 
designer and general scenic director that he was employed 
at Drury Lane. As for the statement that he was never 
associated with any of Garrick’s Shakespearean revivals, some 
of his designs for Richard III were formerly in Sir Henry 
Irving's collection and were once reproduced in The Magazine 
of Art. To William Capon also Mr. Child does some injustice 
in speaking of his ‘ obviously very romantic scenery ” for 
IXemble’s Drury Lane. Seeing that Capon has the distinction 
of being the first stage archaeologist, the obviousness is not 


at all apparent, W. J. LAWRENCE. 


“So Circumspect and Right” 


Determinations. Edited by I’. R. Leavis. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Chatto and Windus 


Prruars the title of this article is not quite fair to Mr. Leavis 
and the Scrutiny school: but if your object is not only to 
define but also to form “ contemporary sensibility,” it is 
your duty to be very circumspect indeed; and through 
all these essays, reprinted from Scrutiny, we have the feeling 
that the authors said, ‘ We will look at aH these things 
again, and we will, this time, get them right.” There is thus 
a curious similarity about these essays, if not in outlook, 
at least in manner: we are aware that no risks are to be 
taken, and that, though the writers are of course free to 
say what they like (we are not pedants, we hear them tell 
each other), yet youth, we are given clearly to understand, 
is to be brought up on the principles which have dictated 
these essays. it is one thing to say, as an individual, “ I am 
doing my best to understand these literary questions, and 
here is what I think about this” : and quite another to say, 
“We, of this group, have discovered what taste really is, 
and here you see examples of instructed taste dealing with 
specific points.” The attitude may produce a certain dis- 
comfort in us as we read, even provoke unnecessary reactions, 
yet it has this to be said for it, that it assumes that there 
is some solid basis for literary assessment, which is not to 
depend on any time-spirit or mere fashion, That is valuable, 
but at the same time it is impossible not to admit that what 
happens around us in our own day turns a sharp beam of 
light on to aspects of past writings we would have missed 
in other circumstances: one could give as one instance 
our pre- and post-War reaction to Troilus and Cressida. 
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As most of us would expect—af all events anyone who 
was perversely “ un-groupy ’—the best essays are those 
where an individual mind has hit upon some road or corner 
which interests and excites him: as, for instance, Mr. Empson 
on Marvell’s “In a Garden.” We may perhaps begin to 
wish that Mr. Empson would stop playing hide and seek 
in a corner with ‘‘ ambiguity,’ for he writes wittily, and 
has an active and penetrating mind which should not be 
allowed to confine itself to this enticing corner alone. In 
another sphere, Mr. J. L. Russell is admirable on ‘ The 
Scientific Best Seller,” and successfully blows the gaff on 
the so-called philosophy of Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur 
Eddington, so delectably swallowed by a large public. Mr. 
Russell does not attack the new god Indeterminacy in the 
same way as Mr. Silberstein did in his ‘* Causality,” but 
confines himself to the philosophic (theological ?) excursions 
of first-rate scientists stepping out of their sphere to produce 
—what ? In the case of Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur 
Eddington, a shadowy Berkleyanism. ‘To those who have 
not followed the recent literature on Bentham, Mr. Oake- 
shott’s ‘“* The New Bentham ”’ will be interesting, and most 
will agree with his shattering of Mr. Ogden’s claim that 
Bentham was a great and enlightened precursor. To suggest 
that “ A Plan for an Universal Peace” was original is to 
ignore the claims of William Penn in his ** Peace of Europe,” 
but even without raising that issue, Mr. Oakeshott effectually 
disposes of him as an eighteenth century philosophe—which 
is not the same thing as a philosopher. 

It will not be possible for everybody to dismiss Swift so 
easily as Mr. Leavis does by deciding that he was merely 
negative ; and Mr. Leavis in not referring to the * Drapier 
Letters ” has left out the aspect of Swift most damaging to 
his case. Other essays are unexceptionable, too unexception- 
able, such as Mr. L. C. Knights’ ** Notes on Comedy ” which 
says only what many people have been saying for twenty 
years : is it that Mr. Knights, who can be original when writing 
in The Criterion, finds himself cramped when contributing to 
Scrutiny, lest he should make a slip somewhere ? _ Still, 
perhaps the things that need saying cannot be said too often : 
we are glad to read of * the disastrous distinction between 
drama and literature” in Mr. Edwards’ essay on Webster : 
though this very essay seems to show the trap which lies in 
writing for the Scrutiny school: tested by Scrutiny standards 
Webster turns to dust and ashes. We feel, indeed, that Mr. 
Edwards has deliberately distorted Webster to suit the 
Scrutiny attitude : he quotes none of the greatest things, and 
to say that Webster’s characters never examine themselves 
is simply to say the thing that is not. Such a criticism too 
comes rather oddly in an article which tells us that the figures 
in a play are ultimately not human at all, but symbols of a 
poetic vision : it is what most of us have been saying for some 
time, but Mr. Edwards heard of it only from Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s Wheel of Fire. 

Nevertheless the standard of these essays is high: not that 
Mr. James Smith is very illuminating on the metaphysical 
poets, but he makes some distinctions it is well to keep in 
mind. Mr. Harding contributes an interesting ‘“* Note on 
Nostalgia,” discursive rather than analytical: Mr. Speirs 
writes well on Burns, insisting that Burns’ best work is based 
on comedy: Mr. Bottrall produces a very ‘** sound ” critique 
of Mr. Pound’s XXX Cantos, so sound and scholarly that he 
saves himself every way; but then this essay especially is 
meant to be educative, though whether the statement that * in 
order. that the highest complex of meaning may be expressed, 
melopoeia, phanopoeia and logopoeia must all be merged simul- 
taneously ” will penetrate to many or not may be considered 
rather uncertain. 

To sum up, this is a volume of essays which will provide no 
very great illumination, but which will always interest: if 
you disagree with any of the writers, you must know why you 
disagree, We must admire Mr. Leavis’ attempt to evolve 
order out of chaos, though we may doubt whether a group so 
large, so deliberately educative, so necessitated to be right, 
can ever have sufficient drive behind it. It is, perhaps, a little 
too concerned to reform the tripos; but at least there is no 
essay in this volume not worth reading, though some seem too 
constricted in sympathy to have much effect on persons 
already widely read. 


” 
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Dark Places 


Journey to the End of the Night. By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. 
(Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

M. CEttne’s English publishers are at pains to let us know 
what manner of book we are taking into our hand. Notices 
from three eountries, on the back of the dust-wrapper, warn 
us that we may find the book revolting, unbearable, atrocious, 
shocking, brutal, sordid, violent, horrible, bitter: that it is 
** a sort of nightmare vision of a world without meaning and 
almost without beauty ”: and that, if we are squeamish oz 
distressed by gutter language or by reference to physical 
functions, we should put it down. I do not know whether 
this is designed to attract readers or to put them off, but it 
certainly lets us know what to expect. 

Pessimism in the novel is not new. .A succession of writers 
in every tongue have striven with the problem of evil. For 
Bardamu, M. Céline’s hero, good rather than evil is the 
problem. Evil is just the norm. Everywhere he goes, in the 
Army, in the French colonies, in New York, in Detroit, or 
back again as a doctor in the slums of Paris, he sees life as a 
merciless, savage attack upon the individual. In war, those 
who are safe, men and women, lust to send others to their 
death. In the tropics, heat, fever, and jigger-worms join 
forces with man’s passions to destroy him. Among the poor, 
there is only avarice and cruelty. The true image of human 
life is the old negro coming into the shop. with his rubber and 
being defrauded, jeered at, and kicked out, or the pig outside 
the butcher's shop in Paris, which the crowd tormented and 
** tweeked ” (sic) for the joy of making it yell. A few of 
Bardamu’s aphorisms will make his point of view still 
clearer: ‘“ Life is nothing but a delirium full of lies.” * It 
wouldn't be a bad idea if there were something to distinguish 
good men from bad.” ‘* Women are all housemaids at heart.” 
** Poverty is a giant who uses your features like a piece of 
cotton waste to wipe a filthy world.’ ‘The mouth, that 
corolla of puffed flesh, which convulses when it whistles, sucks 
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in breath, and labours, and ejects all sorts of viscous sounds 
past a barrier of dental decay—what a punishment it is!” 
“There is no point in struggling, waiting is enough, since 
everything in the end will have to turn out into the street.” 
Now and then, unwillingly, Bardamu discovers goodness. 
* There’s pity in people for the blind and infirm. They really 
have got love in reserve,” he comments. He has a share him- 
self, for, as a doctor, he often could not bring himself to take 
fees from the poor. He pays full tribute to the selflessness of 
poor Alcide, slaving away in the tropics to keep his little 
niece at school, and to the generosity of the American prosti- 
tute Molly. But these gleams of goodness are faint sparks 
in the fog. More representative is the woman who waits im- 
patiently for the gold dental plate of her dying husband. 

Journey to the End of the Night has proved immensely 
popular abroad. It is a work of remarkable energy, and often 
of great power. There are passages and phrases which will be 
hard to forget.;; The wounded horse, the tropical sunset, th 
voyage of the Papaoutah, which : 
“. . . nosed her way through the water as if she had sweated 
it all herself, very painfully. She split one wavelet after another, 
as if they’d been stitches in the dressing of a wound,” i 
(the phrases are typical); the fantasy of the flea-counting, 
the extraordinary vision of the dead rising above the town, 
the quarrel after the fair, the death of Robinson ; these and 
many others attest M. Céline’s powers. My objection to the 
book is not that it is shocking, but that it is monotonous. 
A one-sided view of life, expressed in terms of petty meanness, 
pus, and public lavatories," bores me just as much as one of 
persistent sweetness and light. So, while confessing that 
M. Céline is a remarkable writer (and congratulating Mr. 
John Marks, his translator), I must admit that I found the 
Journey to the End of the Night a long one. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


A Don Among Dons 
By Professor J. B. 
10s. 6d.) 

A Picture of Modern Spain, published ten years before the 
advent of the second Spanish Republic, was a_ pleasant 
book. Having so long ago given us the outward semblance, 
its author now, as becomes a Professor, delves deeper, looks 
batk, and with some prolixity shows us a set of its origins, 
He finds them in ** the generation of °68 *’—which he enthrones 
in the place of the more familiar and very different ‘ gener- 
ation of °98 **—and to all intents and purposes in one man : 
Francisco Giner de los Rios. He tells us that ‘ scattered 
over Spain and Spanish America there are thousands of men 
who, directly or indirectly, have gained from Don Francisco ”’ ; 
that is indeed true. The liberal educator of his country, 
a’wise, a humble and a charming man, Giner’s life was all 
His praises—as a person, an educationist 
and an influence—cannot be too often sung. And yet this 
book, which is little else but praise of him—and praise of the 
man who helped to form his character, Sanz del Rio, and 
praise of the men whose ideas he in his turn helped to forge, 
Costa, Cossio, Azcirate—is disappointing. It says a great 
deal and tells us not very much. To particularize, its first 
two chapters (The First Republic and That Impossible Lady, 
Isabella I) will interest all students of European history and 
amuse admirers of Lytton Strachey ; the third and fourth 
chapters (Sanz del Rio and the first of four on Don Francisco 
Giner) should attract lovers of Spain ‘* modern ” or otherwise ; 
while the remaining seven can concern only educationists 
proper and intellectuals with a Progressive axe to grind. 

Professor Trend does not obtrude his own axe. ** Polities,”’, 
he claims, “ have been generally avoided, for my outlook is 
not political, but educational.” Yet one hears the grinding 
going on, no doubt unconsciously, behind the saintly and 
sympathetic back of the good Don Francisco himself, under 
cover of the wise men who somehow rushed in to run the 
Republic of 1873—and before this same heavenly fagade 
redecorated in 1931. 

The founders and mismanagers of that First Republic 
were idealists who found that, as the Spaniards say, * it is 
one thing to preach and quite another to produce the wheat.” 
In 1934 there appears to exist as lamentable a confusion 
Letween these two ideas—or this idea and this fact-—as ever 


The Origins of Modern Spain. Trend. 
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work, all excellence. 
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there was before the removal of “ traditional obstacles" 
or since. Don Francisco's own mind was unconfused; jx 
1876 he founded the Institucién Libre de Esewanza, and there 
followed the Instituto Escuela and Centre for Hist rical 
Studies—good ideas which became, and have continued tg 
be (in Spain !), good facts. In a polities-mad and unpolitic- 
ally-minded country he meddled as little as possible with 
politics, though he had time for everything else under the 
sun—and for the culture of England as well. 

Professor Trend tells us that for the poor Spaniard “ intel. 
lectual liberty dawned in 1868—on the political side, French ; 
on the philosophical side, German ; but.on the cultural side, 
English.’ For his lead in this latter aspect of their ‘ educa- 
tion,” among much else, Don Francisco deserves his country- 
men’s gratitude—and he was a true Spaniard besides, 
Whereas “that much-abused philosopher,” Sanz del Rio, 
went in 1843 to Heidelberg, and brought back Krausism to 


_ Spain—and German thought has produced fairly weird effects 
_in the Spanish mind ever since. 


It is still ‘ the new thing’ 
to Madrid intellectuals—and as often as not, furthermore, a 
bad thing. Lastly, whether or not Spain’s political ideas 
derive from France, the lack or the excess of them, whichever 


you will, affords a similar parliamentary spectacle in both 


countries today. So that of these foreign influences one is 
tempted to believe that our own has been the best. In any 
‘ase, of course, no one could allow ‘ Modern Spain’ to 
begin where the older Spain began—unlike Africa, at the 


Wpanepesc 
Pyrenees. JouN Marks, 


Eighteenth Century Dublin 


By J. Chartres Moloney, 


Ireland’s 
(Blackwood. 


Tragic Comedians. 
8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Mooney has written four biographical memoirs which 
cover the history of Dublin during the last half of the 
eighteenth century. That they do not cover any important 
aspect of the history of Ireland over the same period will be 
clear to the discerning from the title. The ‘ tragic come- 
dians ” are evidently Wolfe-Tone, who died by his own hand 
in 1798; Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who died of wounds in 
1798 ; and Robert Emmet, who was executed in 1803. (One 
can hardly pretend to see anything either very comical or 
very tragic in the life of John Fitzgibbon, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who died in 1802, and who is the subject of the first 
memoir in the book.) For if these three men have any im- 
portance at all—if, that is, they are worth writing about at all 
—it is because they are the expression, though at a double 
remove, of class and religion, of the inarticulate millions of 
the real Ireland whose existence John Fitzgibbon never 
forgot (he had come out of it) but for whose welfare he had 
small care. To speak of them, therefore, with the slightly 
contemptuous pity of a historian recording failures is to 
falsify history by losing a sense of proportion. And that this 
is what Mr. Moloney has done is clear from his memoir on 
* Black Jack *’ ; he strains his sense of justice to the limit here 
to palliate the meannesses of a place-hunter’s career while with 
the others his patience is small and his sympathy “ strained.” 
It is almost as if material success were, in his view, the proper 
touchstone for a historian’s approval. Admittedly it is a 
difficult choice for any historian of Irish affairs where the 
failures are countless, and often irritating, and success only 
found within the purlieus of the unrepresentative House of 
Commons, or on the estates of the Big Houses. 

Mr. Moloney has written four quick, vivid, lifelike—if not 
too merciful—sketches of one Anglo-Irishman and _ three 
would-be Irishmen, in the spirit of some Anglo-Indian who 
thought, in writing of Warren Hastings, that the centre of 
gravity of India was in the Dominions Office in London. The 
result is to an Irishman slightly bewildering ; to the average 
English reader it will convey a good deal of information but 
illuminate nothing in the thought of the country whose history 
he is supposed to be reading. It is questionable if there is any. 
point in writing this type of history. Froude and Lecky have 
done it for all time and are not likely to be bettered at this 
stage. The time is ripe for correctives, and Mr. Moloney’s 
book is not one such. If, however, one wants Lecky-in-little, 
this book is as good as the next and, being readable and even 
witty, better than most, Sein O’Fao iin, 
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J. L. Garvin (Manchester Guardian) 
*‘ One of the best short biographies ever done ; 

. it is a wonderful story as Mr. Hammond 
telates it.’ 


The Times: 


‘Dr. Hammond is particularly qualified to 
present the historic and intellectual background 
against which such a life should be set. He 
has produced a book worthy of his powers in 
this distinguished account of Scott as a writer, 
as editor, and as intellectual force.’ 








News Chronicle : 
. . Sums up the man as known to friends 
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APPLICATIONS 


Wulf Sachs, mo. 
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| OLD CAVALRY STATIONS 
COL. B. GRANVILLE BAKER, D.S.O. _ Foreword 
by F. M. Viscount ALLENBy, G.C.B. Frontispiece in 4 
colours and 46 pen and ink sketches. Royal 8vo. 
12/6 net. 
No one is better fitted than Colonel Baker to tell ithe story of the 
Old Cavalry Stations. He is an old “ sabreur’”’ and speaks as 
an expert. Through the pages runs the love of Country, of his 
fellow-men, and especially of him who knows the way of a man 
with a horse. 


ART, PAINT AND VANITY 
ARTHUR LL. MATTHISON, 16 full-page photo- 
graphs. 10/6 net. 
A brilliant story full of enjoyable reminiscences, vivid, incisive, 
racy. 


THE MAGIC OF CORNWALL 


FREDK. I. COWLES, Author of “’Neath English 
Skies,” ete. 23 line drawings, 16 photographs and a map. 
7/6 net. 


The Author is one of the best of guides and to wander with him is 











a most stimulating and instructive experience, flere is a 
delightful mixture of adventure and anecdote. [July 13, 
ETHEL M. RICHARDSON, Author of “Long 
Forgotten Days,” etc., etc. 7/6 net. 


Men have written many books on the Great War period, and 
women but a few. But has there ever appeared the story of a 
woman whose husband and three sons—her entire family—were 
all serving? Here we have the experiences of such a woman, 


SHETLAND : 
THE ISLES OF NIGHTLESS SUMMER 


WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S. Foreword by the late 
Sir J. ArtHur THomson. 31 photographs and 2 maps. 
2nd Edn, 7/6 net. 
A joyous book, oye off the beaten track and out of the 
commonplace. 


WHAT MANNER OF MEN? 


Our Prime Ministers in Action and Word, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald to Benjamin Disraeli. 
E. THORNTON COOK, Author of “ Her Majesty : 
The Queen of England,” “ Kings in the Making,” etc. 
ete. 12 full-page photographs. 7/6 net. 
What manner of men do we appoint to deal with affairs of this 
great nation? An excellent knowledge of politics during the 
eet years of our lives will be gleaned from this entertaining 
volume 


FLEE TO THE FIELDS 
j The Faith and Works of the Catholic Land Movement. 
Preface by Hitarre Bettoc. The Authors are the 
Revd. J. McQUILLAN, D.D., Comd. H. SHOVE, 
D.S.O., R.N., H. pre Very Revd. VINCENT 
McNABB, O. P., Shs, Capt. R. JEBB, M.A., M.C.,, 
Rt. Rev. Mer. 7. DEY, D.S.O,, K.L. KENRICK. M.A., 
GEORGE MAXWE LL and Rey. H. E. G. ROPE, M. A. 
; 5/- ; 
The time is out of joint, and every good citizen is fn tg 
do what he can to set it right. Here is explained the efforts being 
made by the Roman Catholic Land Movement. 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM A 
YORKSHIRE DALE 


C. J. F. ATKINSON, LL.B. Foreword by His Honour 
JupGe Woopcock, KC. 3/6 net. 
The Author’s father was born in 1799 (!) consequently he (the 
son) has been able to draw from a great store. Ir. Atkinson 
is a well-known Yorkshire Solicitor, and has tramped every 
ed of the country. -He knows the people because he is one 
of them. 


ALL ABOUT JAZZ 
STANLEY R. NELSON, “The Era.” 


Foreword by Jack Hy ton. 3/6 net. 
| This is the first “‘pook in the English language on this phase of 
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ARTHUR LEWIS. 2/- net. 


Some views and definitions of the ways of human nature in its 
relations to other natures in the world around it. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


The Last Cargo. By Andrew Andrews. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Gay Pagan. By Hugh Talbot. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Andrew’s Harvest. By John Evans. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 
Concert Pitch. By Theodora Benson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Wild Strawberries. 
Zs. 6d.) 


By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton, 

SMUGGLING. . . . The very sound of the word is discouraging, 
One thinks of Meade Falkner’s romances, of kegs and gaugers 
and hard-riding parsons and the Sussex dialect, all the 
hocus-pocus of the romantic novelist, all in fact that igs 
lavishly supplied by Mr. Hugh Talbot, though the dialect in 
his case is Cornish. ‘* My dear life, if *tesn’ Miss Feo! Teg 
good to see ’ee. An’ such a purty cheeld too! So you've 
been up Lunnon, eh? Joyen yourselve, I daresay. Saam, 
Saam, why, here’s Miss Feo come to see us!” It seems 
incredible, but there is even the wreck of a ship called the 
Santa Trinita and a dead body with ear-rings washed ashore; 
there is a chapter called “He Loves Me?” ; there is a 
hero who whispers ** My little savage ” ; there is an old retired 
admiral—or ought I to say sea-dog ?—who lives in a house 
remarkably like the olde tea shoppes kept in the Cotswolds 
by decayed gentlewomen. “ A long low white-walled room, 
where pewter, brass, and lines of naval prints reflected 
the flickering candles of the cabin lamps, and a stone floor 
with rich brownish-purple rugs glowed from the light of a 
roaring log fire.’ Are we really a little more adult or a little 
more sophisticated than our fathers, for there is every reason 
to suppose that this romantic rough and tumble would have 
suited the Late Victorians ? They could never have resisted 
the ear-ringed sailor, the wreck. (There was a time when 
Cornish waters seem to have been flocculent with foreign 
ships. It was seldom that mere local fishermen were washed 
ashore.) Mr. Talbot would have found his niche, one feels, a 
very long way below Stevenson and Meredith ; somewhere 
below Meade Falkner and ‘“* Q.” His book would have been 
dog’s-eared by charming Sargent ladies with picture hats and 
rather blank expressions ; it would have gone, how well, 
with tea gowns. It was a period when even Henry James 
could write of Stevenson’s style that “* with its humorous 
braveries and quaintnesses, its echoes of old ballads and 
yarns, it touches all kinds of sympathetic chords.” 

Those sympathetic chords are no longer touched in quite 
that way, and it is the excellent achievement of Mr. Andrews 
that he has brought the novel of smuggling successfully up 
to date. It is not a mere matter of period, of Mr. Andrews’s 
story being contemporary, while Mr. Talbot’s is laid in the early 
nineteenth century ; nor only of style—Mr. Talbot’s con- 
centratedly ‘literary,’ Mr. Andrews’s plain, sometimes to 
the point of woodenness. It is the whole difference between 
romantic fancy and realistic imagination. Mr. Talbot has 
learnt his subject from books and he has left it there ; but 
one does not know from what sources—newspapers, scraps 
of conversation, personal glimpses—Mr. Andrews has drawn 
his vivid picture of Scotland Yard and Customs Service 
routine, of the methods of the modern smuggler recruited 
in the bacl. streets of small Breton ports, of this world 
of crab-fishers and shady business men, of lorry-drivers 
and receivers; like every novelist of any importance he 
has covered up his tracks, the process of creation is com- 
plete. 

The Last Cargo is extraordinarily exciting. We see simul- 
taneously the routine work of the law and the routine work of 
the criminal. There is no romantic hocus-pocus whatever, no 
master detective and no master criminal, but we watch the 
slow inevitable victory of a department with unlimited funds 
and a wide network of trained employees, customs officers, 
police officers, lighthouse men, against a small group of men 
with limited means and very limited trust in each other. On 


one side the wireless, the telegraph, the telephone, a methodical 
justice sitting at a desk in an office, working through reports ; 
on the other the night-long scurries in laden lorries down dark 
lanes, the mistrust, the quarrels, the inevitable carelessness 
which leads to the more serious crime of murder, the black- 
mail by one’s own agents, the storms at sea, the fogs, the 
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But the main achievement of a remarkable novel is the 
character of Le Gaunt, the organizer of the smuggling, a vain 
vulgar man who has failed in business. When everything is 
going well he has an easy swaggering superior air with the 
fishermen, a dogginess with women, a faked efficiency with 
his employer; in sudden danger an instinctive verminous 
courage ; in suspense he is abject ; and the main background 
of the story, the sea between Brest and Falmouth, the rocks 
and reefs and islands, the old walled ports ‘where on a 
summer evening the faded blue silk sardine nets drape them- 
selves from mastheads in sweet curves,” has the effect of a deep 
poetic irony behind the swaggering sobbing not-so-very 


) crooked Business Man. 


Both Mr. Evans and Miss Benson have the merits of a non- 
literary style. It is a merit which comes far more easily to 
American writers, for their common speech has a vividness 
and a precision which conversational English lacks ; some 
English writers have taken refuge in dialect, but dialect does 


~ not serve the purpose : dialect is a survival, it has a false Peter 


oe 





i Mil? 








' Panish quality, its phrases are inadequate to express modern 


ideas. Mr. Evans belongs to “the tough guy” school, of 
which Mr. James Cain is one of the newest members. His 
language is not nearly so vivid as Mr. Cain’s, but his psycho- 
logical subject is a far more difficult one and he avoids 
sentimentality on the whole more effectively. Andrew's 
Harvest is the story of a rancher in a lonely unspecified 
district, told in the first person in reply to a question * And 
then what happened, Bill?”? His wife, whom he passionately 
loved, has died in childbirth, and he takes back to his ranch 
a young wet-nurse who within a month becomes his mistress. 
There is subtlety in the description of the relationship, the 
change from an untroubled instinctive lust to a troubled 
guilty love; subtlety, too, in Mr. Evans's depiction of the 
conventionality of the simple farmer who becomes more and 
more troubled by what people in a distant town may be saying 
of him. The death of the baby, smothered one winter's night 
by the thoughtful careless father, is really horrifying 
because Mr. Evans has had the skill to make the accident 
illustrative of the character. 

A “tough” style, when dealing with a psychological 
subject not of the plainest kind, must be judged by its 
ability to express undertones. It is then that Mr. Cain 
plunges decply into a sentimentality which Mr. Evans fairly 
efliciently avoids. ‘*‘We all sat there looking straight 
ahead,” so the farmer describes his wife’s funeral, ‘* with 
the sounds of the voice and the crying mixing around in 
the room. I done my best to put my mind on what he was 
saying, but I swear all I could think of was how long 
all this was going to take, and what time I could 
make a start for home, and how the stock had made 
out alone. I> remember thinking, The show was 
ever yesterday in the hospital, part dont do 
no good,” 

Miss Benson’s novel of music hall life is very readable and 
its prose as vivid as conversational English can be made to 
be. These warm-hearted raflish sentimental * artistes” 
would seem to savour a little of a literary convention ;_ but it 
is a convention which they have adopted so eagerly them- 
selves that it has become true. No one is more adept than a 
mummer in reconciling life to literature. The atmosphere to a 
reviewer who knows nothing of the back-stage life of the 
music halls is quite convincing, though I think Miss Benson 
may have made a slip in allowing a £300 a week variety player 
to appear at Oxford, and I admire the skill with which Miss 
Benson conveys that curious atmosphere most people have at 
some time experienced in drink or in love when pathos becomes 


confused with tragedy and the words of a music hall song ; 


too. 
this 


* Onee I built a railroad, now that’s done—— 
Buddy, can you spare a dime ?” 


or the husky voice of Miss Anna Sten are Tragedy, Love, 
Beauty, all the great banalities. 

Miss Thirkell’s novel is very funny indeed; one’s only 
regret is that so genuinely comic an atmosphere should be 
broken at carefully regulated intervals by sentiment. Miss 
Thirkell in that respect is not so skilful a writer as Miss 
Benson, and her display of bleeding hearts in the shires is 
embarrassing while Miss Benson’s pathos in the green room is 
sometimes genuinely moving. 


froom JONATHAN CAPE’S list 





A Foreigner Looks at 
India by P. STAAL, 


a Dutchman who for some time 
held the post of Consul-General 
at Calcutta. A dispassionate, 
lucid, well informed, and just 


book. 


The Mystical Life 
by ROGER BASTIDE 


A survey of the phenomena of 
mysticism, with examples drawn 
from the writings and experience 
of Christian and non-Christian 
mystics. 


Travels of a Chinese 
Poet : Tu Fu, Guest of 


Rivers and Lakes 
by FLORENCE AYS- 
COUGH, author of ‘Tu Fu, 


‘A Chinese Mirror. 


7s. Od. net 


7s. 61. net 


3rd large printing, 5s. net 


2is. net 


Human History 
by G. ELLIOT SMITH 


‘It not only offers an intelligible 
perspective of our human past 
in continuity, but is certain to 
mould the intellectual history 
of the future. —_-H. J. MASSINGHAM 
New and revised edition. 


Winged Victory 
by V. M. YEATES 


‘No, it is not a novel. It is an auto- 
biography and a history. It is an 
indictment of war, a commentary 
on the human spirit, a text book 
on menand on Air Tactics. When 
my own flying days have passed 
this book will be the essence 
of my experiences. G. W. M. DUNN 


Andre Gide 
His Life and Work 
LEON PIERRE-QUINT 


READY JULY NINE 


12s. 6d- net 
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Finance 
A Good Half-Year 


Tere must have been few occasions during recent years 
when the situation has not seemed to be overshadowed by 
difficult problems. At the present moment, for example, 
we still have unsettled conditions in Europe, a deadlock 
in the Disarmament crisis, a highly unsatisfactory position 
in Germany with threatened default on important ex- 
ternal loans, while international trade is still restricted 
by tariffs, quotas and disorganized currencies. The fact 
remains, however, that while these circumstances have 
existed for some time past, a retrospective view shows 
that in many directions there has been real progress. 

This is certainly true as regards the first half of the 
present year. It has been a period during which there 
has been a further improvement in home trade, so that 
the employment statistics have presented encouraging 
results during almost every month of the Half-Year, 
while for the first 24 weeks the four English Trunk 
Railways have shown an increase in gross earnings of 
£3,339,000, as’ compared with a decrease over the 
same period of last year of £2,761,000. As regards the 
National Finances, the Half-Year has also been a good 
one. It has witnessed the presentation of a Budget 
showing a substantial surplus enabling the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make a moderate reduction in the 
Income Tax, even while forming very conservative 
estimates of revenue for the coming year. In the Money 
Market, notwithstanding low rates of interest, banking 
profits are also likely to have been maintained, and many 
of the reports recently published of industrial companies 
have shown considerable improvement. 

A Rise IN SECURITIES. 

These favourable developments have, moreover, been 
fully reflected in the course of prices of public securities. 
Taking, for example, a representative list of 865 securities 
selected by the Bankers’ Magazine, the aggregate appre- 
ciation in market values of these securities for the first 
half of this year was no less than £238,000,000, of which 
£126.000.000 was attributable to a rise in fixed interest 
stocks and-£112.000,000 to-an advance in what is known 
as variable dividend securities. Moreover, if comparison 
were made with a year ago the appreciation is even more 
striking. As compared with June of last year, the same 
securities in the fixed interest group show an appreciation 
of no less than £248.500.000, while the variable dividend 
group reveals an increase of £167,409,000, making an 
aggregate expansion in capital values of the 365 selected 
stocks of as much as £415,900,000. 

It may, I think, ke of interest to show in detail the 
various sections of the Stock Markets which have been 
affected by the trend of price movements during the past 
haif-vear and during the past year, that is, since June, 
1933. This will be seen from the tables set out at the 
feot of this article. 

From them it will ke seen that during the whole 
twelve months there has been a further apprecia- 
tion in the Selected British and Indian Funds of 
£145,000,000, of which £84,000,000 occurred during the 
past six months. On the other hand, it will be seen that 
while during the year English Railway Debentures have 
risen appreciably, there has been a moderate set-back 
during the past six months. The Railway Preference 
Shares, however, have been consistently gcod, rising in 
market value by £12,000,000 during the past half-year, 
and by £79,000,000 in the entire vear. 

Rise 

In the vartable dividend group the movements are very 
interesting. Home Railway Ordinary Stocks, which, 
over the entire year have advanced appreciably, have 
experienced a set-back in the second half of the year. 
American Raithvay Shares, on the other hand, though 
still showing a heavy decline over the twelve months, 
have rallied appreciably during the past six months. 
Most striking, perhaps, has been the. great and con- 
tinued advance in the shares of Industrial Companies, 
the gain in the group of thirty-eight Stocks for the year 
being £84,000,000, of which £47,000,000 was. established 


IN INDUSTRIALS. 
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during the past six months. In the speculative Markets 
a feature has been the great rise in South African Gold 
Mines owing to the advance in the sterling price for the 
metal. On the whole, however, it will be seen that there 
are few instances where there has been any material set- 
back, and while I am far from suggesting that the upward 
movement in securities has come to an end, I have 
furnished these figures setting out the remarkable gains 
for the past six months, and the past year, as offering some 
explanation of the present pause in activity. I think 
the figures also suggest that some caution is required in 
making future selections of investments. So far as high- 
class Trustee Stocks are concerned, however, the trend of 
prices is evidently still upwards. 
TABLES 
Market Values. 


10 British and Indian Funds .. 
9 Corporation (U.K.) Stocks .. 

8 Colonial Government Stocks 

8 Corporation Stocks (Colonial) 

7 Corporation Stocks (Foreign) 
26 Foreign Government Stocks 
6 British Railway Debentures 

6 British Railway Preferences 

7 United States Bonds (Gold) 
87 Fixed Interest Stocks 


13 British Railway Ord. Stocks 


Change on 
the half-year. 
£ 


+ 84,000,000 
+ 4,000,000 
+ 1,000,000 
+ 500,000 
No change 
+ 9,000,000 
— 2,000,000 
+ 12,000,000 
+ 18,000,000 
+- 126,500,000 


Change on 
the year, 


i 

+ 145,000,000 
+ 2,000,000 
+ 2,000,000 
+: 500,000 

No change 
+- 16,000,006 
-+- 24,000,000 
+ 79,000,000 
— 20,000,000 
+- 248,500,000 


26,000,000 


— 1,000,000 =} 
5 Indian Railway Stocks No change + 2,000,000 
5 Colonial Railways -. + 1,000,000 + 2,000,000 
11 United States Railway Shares -- 17,000,000 — 23,500,006 
20 Foreign Railways — 500,000 — 7,000,000 
13 British Bank Shares .. + 12,000,000 + 19,000,000 
18 Colonial & For. Bank Shares + 2,500,000 -+- 3,900,000 
10 Brewery Stocks ».» + 2,000,000 + 7,000,000 
7 Canals and Docks .. + 1,000,000 + 3,000,000 
38 Commcel. and Indust!l. Shares + 47,000,000 + 84,000,000 
8 Electric Lighting and Power No change No change 
9 Fin. Land. and Invest. Shares + 700,000 + 1,000,000 
7 Gas Stocks as a No change + 1,000,000 
17 Insurance Shares... -. + 9,000,000 + 7,000,000 
14 Iron, Coal and Steel Shares... -- 1,000,000 + 7,000,000 
5 Nitrate Shares No change No change 
10 Oil Shares Se an 1,000,000 + 10,000,000 
9 Rubber Shares ie -. + 1,500,000 + 2,000,000 
5 Shipping Shares sa . 1,800,000 — 2,000,000 
6 Tea Shares ve ae No change + 1,000,000 
9 Telegraph and Telephones .. — 1,000,000 — 2,000,000 
7 Tramway and Omnibus... No change — 1,000,000 
19S. African Mines... .. + 22,000,000 + 30,000,000 
6 Copper Mines -f- 500,000 — 8,000,000 


7 Miscellancous Mines. . No change No change 


278 Valuable Dividend Securities +-£111,900,000 


Artruur W. Kippy. 


+ £167,400,000 


Financial Notes 
CALLENDER’S CABLE. 


Tut good impression created by the report of Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Company, to which I have previously 


referred in these columns, was strengthened by the 
detailed statement at the recent annual meeting. Sir J. 


Fortescue Flannery presided, and in commenting upon the 
improvement in trade during the year he emphasized the 
moderate stimulus which had been given by the small 
reduction in the Income Tax, and he expressed the con- 
viction that a further reduction in the Tax ‘* would so 
encourage trade as to produce a larger national revenue, 
in addition to a reduction in unemployment.” During 
the course of the proceedings both the Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman, Sir Tom Callender, spoke hopefully with 
regard to the general outlook. 
* % * * 
A REMARKABLE RECOVERY. 

It is seldom that one is able to record so remarkable an 
improvement in the affairs of an industrial company as 
I am able to do in the case of Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company. It was only in last December that the Company 
was able to resume ordinary dividends after a lapse of seven 
years. Now, however, a final dividend is being paid of 
5 per cent. making 6} per cent. for the fifteen months covered 
by the current report. This dividend is at the rate of £5 4s. 
per cent. per annum, and after paying it the balance carried 
forward has been increased from £74,000 to nearly £109,000. 
The improvement, however, does not end with the expansion 
in profits, for the financial position as expressed in the balance- 
sheet has also been greatly strengthened, largely as a result 

(Continued on page 1014.) 
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- Holidays in Scotland 


An enjoyable and quite inexpensive holiday in the heart of 
Scotland is now possible at the -A.’s new Mansion-Centre, 
DOLLARBEG, in the Ochill Hills. This magnificent Guest-House 
| is spacious, well-equipped and has all facilities for a complete 
| holiday. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, LIMITED 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND FOR THE 15th YEAR 


Tue thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, June 22nd, at the 
Waldorf Hotel, London, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., D.L., 
M.Inst.C.E. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Howard Foulds, J.P., F.C.1.8.), having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said that last year he had been hopeful that trade 
generally would improve, and to a moderate extent that hope had 
been fulfilled. 


In order that the company’s manufacturing processes might be 
developed on the soundest possible lines, and also to secure by daily 
research persistent investigation into possible developments, the 
directors had separated and developed the research department at 
Wood Lane. The ultimate result of the year was a gross figure of 
£462,817, The directors proposed a dividend on the issued Ordinary 
shares at the rate of 15 per cent. 


Sir Tom CALLENDER’s REMARKS 

Sir Tom Callender, J.P. (Deputy-Chairman and Managing 
Director), said that there had been few contracts offering last year 
for the supply of heavy insulated cables, such cables as had been 
required being mainly for inter-connexions and giving increased 
loads to existing mains, and they had had a good share of such 
eables and of their laying. On the other hand, he was glad to say 
that the number of orders which they had received for general mains 
and subsidiary cables was well in excess of that in the previous year 
and showed a satisfactory increase from their old customers and from 
new localities, the current in which had become available by reason 
of the bringing into use of the Grid. 

In regard to the future, he thought they could look forward with 
reasonable anticipation to their balance-sheet for 1934. He felt 
confident that the demand for cables at home would be greater than 
ever owing to the constantly increasing use of electricity in every 
branch of the industry, due to the lower prices at which current 
could now be sold, chiefly by the action of the Grid, and its applica- 
tion to even rural districts hitherto beyond the scope of electric 
supply. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1012.) 


of well-timed and skilfully conducted debt conversion opera- 
tions during the past year. 
* * * * 
Furtuer Desr Economies. 

Moreover, along the lines of a fresh issue of Preferred 
Ordinary Shares, a further economy in debt charges is to be 
secured. The Company proposes to make an issue of 1,000,000 
Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, carrying 5 per cent, 
interest, and to convert the Ordinary Shares at present issued, 
and also the Preferred Ordinary Shares when fully paid into 
Ordinary Stock and Preferred Ordinary Stock respectively. 
These new Preferred Ordinary Shares will be issued at 20s. 94. 
and the proceeds will be utilised in the first place to Tepay 
£800,000 53 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock of 
the Great Western Colliery Company, Limited. By this 
transaction the Company will increase its cash resources, 
and at the same time the annual dividend on the Preferred 
Ordinary Shares will amount to £50,000 as compared with 
£52,000 per annum required for interest and Sinking Fund 
of the Great Western Colliery Company Debenture Stock. 
Both the Ordinary and the New Preferred Ordinary offer 
fairly attractive yields, the Preferred Ordinary giving a well- 
secured yield of just over 43 per cent., while on the basis of 
the current dividend of £5 4s. per cent. per annum, the 
Ordinary Shares offer a fractionally higher yield. 


* * * * 


JAPAN AND THE EMPIRE. 

In view of the strong feeling which exists in many quarters 
with regard to Japanese competition with our industries, 
it is perhaps only fair to recognize the extent to which Japan 
is an importer of food stuffs, commodities and goods from 
the British Empire. Thus, from figures which have recently 
been published, it appears that while so far as Great Britain 
itself is concerned the total value of imports into Japan 
last year exceeded by 5,291,000 Yen the exports from 
Japan to the United Kingdom, the situation is a different 
one if there is taken into consideration Japan’s trade with 
the other parts of the Empire. Excluding the figures of 
British East and West Africa, the statement I have already 
referred to shows that, owing largely to the huge exports 
of foodstuffs from Australia and New Zealand, the visible 
trade balance against Japan in her trade with the British 
IEmpire was last year as much as 101,904,000 Yen or the 
equivalent of about £6,000,000. 

%* * * * 


INTERNATIONAL TEA, 

The Directors of the International Tea Stores have pub- 
lished a good report for the financial year ending April 28th 
last. A year ago the trading profit was £794,000, which 
compared with a record figure for the previous year of 
£885,000. For the past year the trading profit, though not 
approaching the record total, was £824,000, showing an 
increase of about £30,000 over the previous year. The 
Directors are able to pay a final dividend of 18 per cent. 
making 30 per cent. for the year with a good balance forward, 
the dividend being at the same rate as last year. It is now 
proposed to increase the capital by the creation of 700,000 
additional Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, of which 549,752 
are to be offered at the price of 20s. per Share to the Ordinary 
Shareholders in the proportion of one New Ordinary for 
evcry ten .Ordinary Shares at present held. A balance of 
150,000 Shares is to be offered at the same price to the 
Directors, Departmental Directors, Heads of Departments, 
and Selected Managers, and other employees, but no per- 
mission to deal in this line of 150,000 Shares on the Stock 
Exchange will be applied for until after the expiration of 
three years from the date of issue. The prices at which the 
Shares are offered constitute, of course, a considerable bonus, 
inasmuch as the present prices for the Ordinary Shares is 
about 32s. 6d. at which the yield on the basis of the 30 per 
cent. dividend is about £4 11s. per cent. 

* * * * 


STanton [Ronworks. 

The Stanton Ironworks Company is another concern which 
has recently shown a good expansion in profits. These for 
last year amounted to £322,277 compared with £200,282 
in the previous year. An additional £9,500 is required for 
interest on the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock placed privately 
last year, and the Ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. costs 
£155,279. The present authorized share capital of the 
Company is £2,500,000 of which £2,000,459 is issued, and the 
Directors are contemplating asking the consent of the Share- 
holders to the issue of all or a part of the balance in the 
form of 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares at a pre- 
mium. The Ordinary Shares now stand at about 47s. 6d., 
at which the yield to the investor is about £4 4s. per cent. 

A. W. KK, 
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21.000 MILES OF HAPPINESS EG HEALTH 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
IN THE LUXURY SHIP 


Keina del Pacifico 


17,707 TONS 
SAILING 160 JANUARY 1935 


17 Countries are touched in this glorious 
round tour—over 21,000 miles of happi- 
ness, sunshine and health! Sail away 
from winter in this luxury ship—let the 
scenic splendour of the great South 
American Continent and romantic Carib- 
bean enchant you. Fill your life with 
new beauties, new interests, new health. 
. All varieties of accommodation are 
Send for special tariff to: 








available. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co., 
LIVERPOOL, 3. 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 





OUT OF GREY SKIES INTO SUNSHINE 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2'000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the ‘Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 








All Wool. 


Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 
This handsome Rug may be had in the following 















Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” X 554”, fringed ends. 
HEAVIER RUGS in all te principal Clans 
from 21/- to 42/-. 
Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 


Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 187. 














ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - . - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £59,257,330 








World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western : Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 

248 Branches throughout Scotland. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: WitLttam Waryrtr. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. ~ 
(ae of the London Bankers’ Peeretesietins House. - 





























at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by. 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 4 ax” ee 
£41 " a 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission, 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
4th EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“It is as well that the investor should realise the arithmetical 
ossibilities of shares as distinct from the economic and psyche 
ogical. uch scepticism, we suspect, comes from a lack of 
power to realise the implications of simple arithmetic.” 




















Joy days for poor Women 


We are mindful of adults as well as children, and 

provide Summer Outings for East End women from 

homes of poverty. Such outings were given this summer 
from the seven 

centres on the fol- 

lowing dates :— 

May 29, 80 from Lycett 
Central Hall. 

June 18, 456 from Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

June 19, 350 from Stepney 
Central Hall. 

June 19, 45 from Gordorw 
Hall. 

June 19, 35 from Old 
Mahogany Bar. 

June 28, 200 from St. 
George’s Central Hall. 
July 3, 350 from Bethnal 

Green Central Hall. 


Will you help us to meet the expense of this one day's 
holiday for 1,510 women? 











THE VISION. 


——— large or small, gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, aail 


r 
as Ene ISSION 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, 
sent free on application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. ' 
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The Antiseptic. Germicidal 
and Cleansing ‘Tooth Paste 





KOLYNOS 


(REGO) 


DENTAL CREAM ; 


».* Awarded the Gold Seal 






of the Institute of Hygiene 
yy for Consistent Merit, 
bh. ¥« Quality and Purity for 

"nreor*” the last Twenty Years. 


Kolynos Dental Cream is a scientific product which performs to 
perfection every service in the toilet of the teeth and mouth. 


It is absolutely free from abrasive or bleaching action, and can be 
used twice or thrice daily for a lifetime without eroding or 
injuring the structure of the teeth. 


Kolynos Dental Cream is designed to be applied with a DRY 
toothbrush. 


Kolynos effects the removal of disfiguring deposits and maintains 
the natural whiteness and lustre of the teeth without abrasion. 


Kolynos is distinctly economical in use, half an inch only being 
quite sufficient to effect a thorough cleansing of the teeth and mouth. 


NEW LARGE SIZE 1s. 9d. Standard Size 1s. 


So Ay Rok ee 


CREAM 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid wa ae Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Sete Sa a eae ‘ Yen 122,750,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE ONLY FOUNTAIN PEN 
FITTED WITH THE FAMOUS 


GOLD "RELIEF" NIB 





Also 7/6 
and 21 





FROM ALL STATIONERS 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 


By XANTHIPPE. 


Q2 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 


Envelopes should be marked ° 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


the form appearing below. 
published in our next issue.] 


* Crossword Puzzle,” 


and should 
; No envelopes 
Solutions should be oy 


The name of the winner wiil be 
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ACROSS 5. An ancient Japanese big. 


1. It grows in Britain, but is 
apt to go by leaps and 
jumps elsewhere. 

13. Think of Stilicho, Alaric, & 
Co, 

14. The end of a French place. 

15. Think of cricket, and of one 
of Sir John Hare's most 
famous plays. 

16. Part of Shakespeare's equi- 
valent for “ hot-cha-cha !”’ 

17, Mix it with this for a 
portrait. 

19. Ambassadors, &c. 

24. Long after a famous 19th- 
century Cambridge don. 

25. Well-known photographer. 

26. What news on this plus 
fifty ? 

28. Scattered. 

31. Nothing is lacking to be 
Caledonian. 

33 rev. “ He would answer to 
(this) or any loud cry. . .” 

34. Behead a place well-known 
to R. L. Stevenson. 

35, 23. ** On charitable thoughts 
intent,’’ perhaps. 

37. Blue-pencil wielder. 

39. Famous race-horse without 
a final mother. 

40. Boy Scout function. 


DOWN 
1. The original mouton enragé 
(cf. Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion). 
2. The Bishop of 
begins 13. 
3. If you are an M.A. you may 
vote thus, 
4. SCU is wanting in a Revolu- 
tionary who could not be 
de-bagged. 


Bayeux 


No. 91 
AcRoss.—-13, Uriah Heep ; 


wig in confusion. 

6. Behead Browning's Hervé. 

7. Palaeontologica] era. 

8, 10. Palaeontological mam. 
mal. 

9. The Marquess of Aberdeen 
wants a thousand. 

11. Same as 15. 

12. Beginning of 3. 

18. Curtail a voleano. 

20. This bird ‘is safest in the 
middle,’ said Smith Minor. 

21. Famous English newspaper 
in little. 

22 rev. Part of me in ancient 
Rome. 

23. See 35. 

27. Such a 
Bridge 
lished. 

29. Species of Bufo. 

30. Beneath the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

32. The entertainment lacks a 
King of Wessex who made 
laws. 

36. French article. 

38. Beginning of an epithet for 
toves. 


tower faces the 
now being demvw- 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 91 


Oo 

N 
| 

I 





NOTES. 


32, H. G. Wells. 
Dowy.—-5, Butler, The Way of All Flesh ; 


35, Sov-iet ; 37, Old Etonian. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 91 


Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


is Miss Anson, 


Lady 








TO REGULAR READERS OF ‘*THE SPECTATOR” 





In order to ensure the receipt of Tur. Specrator regularly 
while travelling on holiday, readers are advised to instruct their 
Newsagents to post Tux Srecrator to them weekly during 
their temporary absence. Wrappers for this purpose will be 
supplied free of charge to Newsagents who apply to Tun 
SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
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3 Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 4 
rst line charged as aline. } eenere sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°. for 
-d. ‘6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
ld 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday y of each week. 
es 
2) : al 
be PERSONAL COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 








TRAINING COLLEGES 





: C Dauphing FARMHOUSE in FRENCH ALPS 
= J Fa mer for sale, fully furnished, linen, crockery, 
x bedrooms, three’ reception, kitchen, &c. Garde n, ARITA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


ae Altitude 3,000 ft. £850 Freehold. Taxes ** SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 


a RY yearly.—Write Box A586. _Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
SS University of London. Preparation for Teacher’s 

; 7 ‘ ; | Diploma.of University of London, Teacher's Certificat 

I EADERS interested in international affairs Sg ao a of Univers ity of « ambridge _for_ the ines and 





we | key Oa 








’ gg Mg Rg Teachers Certifeate ot the National Froebel Union. The 
, ollege also offer rs the year’s training require d by Art 
9 Arlington St.,S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. H pve id desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
a } is One of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
T Oo RELATIVES | for the Secondary Teachers*«@rt Certificate of the 

Tava q | University of Oxford. 
lid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or | For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, ete., 





| tions.—Gros SK NURS » > - = 
JROSVENOR Hovusk Nursina Home, 100 High RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. e 1 RES i OWER 


7 4 


l. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
‘ourses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 











it ie temporary nursing care are informed that there is a Va sag +6 pet sti 
a most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill ihe Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 
: (near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 
: Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- g | 
| 
| | 
] 
































WHERE HELP IS NEEDED Here’s just the chance you’ve waited for s ome f good education wishing to become club leaders 
= ae * =. ae, or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
x for—an opportunity to visit, at moder etlene wucihcia daw mekeaitins ane aa Coe 
fi I ges oe may save a little one’s life. Please help ate cost, your friends and relatives in | arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 

‘ us to send some poor or crippled child to the seaside CANADA and U.S.A. | bursaries av bl for © suitable candidates.—Full 
or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh a 2 : - | Particulars from Mi 88 PRESTON, Principal. 
pg GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE Take a CANPAC TOUR this Summer | 
“an Ga. Society, John Kirk House, isj 4 
$2 John Street, W.C. 1 and make your visit a happy and | == ——— 
trouble-free holiday, for nowhere in | 
the world will you find such a variety FOREIGN SCHGOLS 
of scenic beauty and interest. | 
LECTURES, &c. Our 1934 Tours Programme contains a 
particulars of a number of ACCOM- B ik Lb & Ni eso Nee 
MVHE MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE. PANIED TOURS of from 12 days , FOUNDED 1882) 
FRIENDS HovusE, Euston Roap, LONvON, N.W.1 to 7-weeks duration, or we will gladly INSTITUTION HEI BI. LAUSANNE, 
* ——- arrange independent travel if desired. Provides a sound edueation and a serious training 
mn THURSDAY, July 5th, 1934, at 8 p.m. : = for the modern. girl. 
aac ee ae ae \ CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. — Lanzuages — 
MR. S. K. RATCLIFFE SEA ROUTE, and a magnificent ~~ rey : - ORILEANTMONT. Dounstic a iehee 
on THOUSAND MILES CRUISE endsingh aati aeramaaas ena m ¢ science 
r along the smooth and picturesque | ; : 
“THE ROOTS OF VIOLENCE.” ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY anaes 5 Si] ; 3 an = - ; 
| VcEDLCE bE ELS—quotec in steriing. 
ADMISSION FRE. Write for Illustrated Tours Programme and | 7 


mention the places you would like to visit. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES CANADIAN PACIFIC | AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 








ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 































= a 62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, UT He RS int ted forward Mss. all kinds for prompt 
F MNTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, Fao ee an : ep fe. = , 
4 value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls or Local Agents Everywhere. noel n semi vais ret og bem ‘ 
4 between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held |  gppyuepeeeeeeeeeeeeepemmmmes — | apy 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
4 in March and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from | 
- ee s . 7 — re ITERARY Type wtg. Frans rh mptly « xecuted. 
— SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES LAMSS. Is. per 1,000 we Cockan cope an per 1,000.— 
j |S ee SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! on | Miss N. MacCFARLANE(( id E lderton Rd "We stclitf-on-Sea 
a individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, S CHO : LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS| 
4 park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, | 
| prepared for usual examinations and for the University aaina tie aed : aa a , 
, 2 scialise i nguages ie EARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE we 
| entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music. Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free N rint 


to get int 
of charge. } fhe Premier 
The age of the pupil, district. preferred, | indicating 


Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. f they know ny 


SUBJECT 

































HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. SUSSEX. and rough idea of fees should be given. | able hints will 
— J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | LESSON a prosper 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. j tuition on Article Writing 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- for Children FREE on apy I 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Lracing south coast | P REMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 4 & 5 “Adai n Stree t, 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
Principal: Miss LucRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin: Hon. | **? ; - 2 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs an d musical comps. 
T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, : | so considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); | —PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 














_ recognized by Board of Education; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 









This is the one Steamship Serv 
you may go Round the World 


} TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
when you please, and with all | spare time. Send for e booklet. —KEGENE 



































j and conveniences that you en iam you | INSPITUTE ( Dept. sol Palace Gate, W. 3. 
own Lome. } : 
i) " jf. ——_—__ —— 
i BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES |§ ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 | | ——— 
; TRANSPACIFIC - - Regular sailings | -INEMAS 
4 LPINE COLLEGE, | between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, : | CINEMAS 
| eo - | B.C., and Japan, C hina, the Philippines 
1 Arveyes- Villars, : Switzerland. 4,100 feet. British Low thro ugh Fares, imcluding the Atlantic | 
i School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. Staff of six University Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and | : . , ’ an 
Graduates (one to every five boys). General Education | the Pacific Voy: ea ze, ¢ \ €e¢A REM Y¥ CINEMA, 
and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languages from £53 bh Oxiord Street Ger: 2¥el 
and Business Course. Ideal for Health and sports. r | Ge ape ae ’ ad 
A few vacancies for September. wn full particulars epply te: F 
| The Gay Masquerade, 
| HOS -ON-SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES “TIEBES K onsanene a 
3 COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES, LIEBES K U) 
Recognized by Board of Education. | And AMERICAN MAIL LINE Viennese Music, and 
A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for | General Agents: T. L. DUPF & CO., 22, Billiter | rHE ROAD TO LIFE +4) i 
Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. Bracing | Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221 
. atmosphere. a gece attention to health and _ diet. or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
3 School run on modern progressive lines. Moderate | ss Sees . | S . otk 
gj terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. KYDER, or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. | FW PRYMAN (opp. Hampstead ‘Bube Ste. HAM 2285). 









S, Rene Clair’s LE QUATORZE JUILLET (U.). 


M.A. (Cantab.). 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cow. 





ART EXHIBITIONS 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





EZANNE, VAN GOGH, SEURAT, COROT-MANET, 

DAUMIER, DEGAS, PICASSO and others. Im- 
portant collection of water-colours and drawings. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester-sq. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
P comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Liit. 





MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








FOR SALE 





OSEPIPE BARGAIN !—Extra good British seamless 

corrugated unkinkable, with ribbed cover : jin. bore, 
2d. ft. ; gin., 3d.: Zin. 34d. Brass fittings 1s. 6d. Car- 
riage paid 60ft. upwards. Satisfaction or money back. 
—GREENS, 486 Albert Street, Lytham. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly. partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s. —Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A., R.A.C. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CurLEY, Manager. 





> Oo to? A ft € 

The Norbury House HOTEL i is now open. A country 
house with the service of a good continental hotel, 
near baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. Tel. : 


Droitwich 173. 


H 


SPA. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Tel. 207,501. 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
i SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuleanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
«& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





SHORTBREAD 
home or abroad. 
10s. 6d. 


3d., 


ACKIE’S EDINBURGH 
is the perfect gift for friends at 
dd., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 
Qs. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 


N 


By inland post, 


8s. G6d., 


In tins 2s, 

9s. lls. 6d. 
Complete list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108) PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


price 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Handknit Stockings, 
patterns free on 
Irish Vree State. 


Tweed, 
Tweed 
Sligo, 


YONEGAL Handwoven 
&c., always in stock, 
request.— MANAGER, Livsadell, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Ke aders having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Classitied 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should re ~ The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by ‘Tuesday of each 

week. adie By 2)°, for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10%, tor 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then — buy 

*“ BLATTIS " UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed trom Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1,6, 2/6,4/6, post tree. 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 


EAS AND MOUNTAINS MINGLE in North Wales 

with its 20 delightful resorts equal to the best in 
Britain. Sports and entertainments galore. Mountain 
climbing, Motoring, Steamboat Trips, Yachting, Sea and 
Sun Bathing. An unspoilt territory far from the madding 
crowd. Described in Picture Folder (free) and Booklet 
of 100 views (1§d. postage) ¢ » NORTH WALES UNITED 
RESORTS, Dept. 20, Bangor. Clieap Fares and Express 
Trains by L.M.S. 





S 











LLANDUDNO. 
CRAIGSIDE fiypro 
HYDRO. 
Self-contained Holiday Resort 
To suit all ages. 
PLEASANT Company.  Conrort. 
Write: Resident Manager. 














ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
Swandean 112. 


L 


thing. Extensive views.—Miuss HALE, Tel.: 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
x Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 

Ask for Desc — List (3d. post goal 180 INNS and 

1OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S RI: F ame: at HOU Si ASSOCIATION, 
LTI 

P:R. 

STREET, 


M.A, 
W. 1. 


LTD., ST. anneal $8 HovsE, 193 REGENT 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
Apply for List *S.,” stating requirements, to ** Surrey 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1, St. 

George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








The Best Razor in the Wor/d/ 


4 <\ 
\ ‘ . 
\ ty 

6 oe. 


“\ fn oa 


(both edges shave alike) 
Takes anyDoyble Edge 
Blade 


Magnetic pick-up For 
Blades 


RED RING. 
RAZOR 


Sal Monufocturers, 
JAMES NEILL & CO.,(SHEFFIELD)LTD. 


Quiet, | 








Two Resident Physicians. | 
' GLASGOW. 
| GOODWICK (Pem.). 


| HASTINGS. 


country | 
| LLANDUDNO. 


| LOCH AWE (Argylls hire).—LOCH AWE, 
4 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal). ws ROTIAY. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RN = waa 5 at DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W. TERS and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN- ian 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.--PWYLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—-GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FAL MOUTH. 
MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
-FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX «& PELICAN, 
GULLANE.-—-MARINKI 
QUE 
HUNSTANTON. 

LINKS. 


-LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths),-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LAKE his al (Montgomeryshire). — LAK E 
VYRNW 
LANARK, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


C LYDESDALE HOTEL. 
ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 

ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 


aye WwW. 
. Russell St., W.C.1 


-DE ERE, 
—THAC KE RAY, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’Ss. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire),—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 
(Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL 
PI YLOCHRY.—ATHOL P AL ‘ACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).— ROYAL. 
POT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHYSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SE! BY (Yorks).—LONDE — GH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAW KSTONEPK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY., 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutlolk).—GRAND, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—_BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common,—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statls.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste ignton). —HRUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 

st naintaei C8 DEN COURT PRIVATE, 


LONDON. 


PAR 


—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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